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THE APOSTLE JAMES ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Ir is somewhat startling to meet with two such declarations as the 
following in the writings of men for whom inspiration is claimed : 
“Therefore we conclude, that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law ;”’ and, ‘‘ Ye see then how by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only.” The supposed contradiction of these state- 
ments has led to many results by no means beneficial. Voltaire has 
had many followers in alleging it against the Bible; Luther has not 
been alone in esteeming it injurious to the claims of James ; many have 
adduced it in opposition to the common notions of inspiration ; while 
multitudes of simple Christians have been more or less puzzled and 
perplexed by it. It cannot, therefore, be a useless, uninteresting task, 
to endeavour to show, that the most perfect harmony exists between 
these apparently conflicting writers, and that but a moderate measure 
of care and candour are quite sufficient to discover it. We shall not 
say that there might be consistency, even though we should be unable 
to find it out—that, if both are inspired, there must be, whether or not 
we succeed in detecting it—or that there are several ways of interpret- 
ing them so as to preserve it, any one of which is infinitely better and 
wiser than the supposition that either is in error. We shall proceed 
at once to make a few remarks, which we consider altogether compe- 
tent to prove, that Paul and James held and taught, upon the subject 
of justification, but “one faith.” 

That a verbal contradiction exists, we are not disposed to deny, nor 
is it necessary. Nothing is more common, even where contradiction 
of sense is plainly out of the question. The same writer, if a man of 
genius, force, and imagination, will frequently say things conveying 
the appearance of inconsistency. He who gives strong expression to 
strong thoughts, who yields his whole soul to the particular theme that 
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engages his attention, who is satisfied with stating what he means, 
without always stopping to say what he does not mean, who writes 
naturally, and gives his readers credit for some intelligence and some 
honesty, must often subject himself to the misinterpretations of the 
silly, and the perversions of the unfair. Nothing would be easier, if 
this is forgotten, than to convict many of the sacred penmen of contra- 
dicting themselves. In one short chapter, the apostle Paul makes these 
statements: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” ‘‘ Every man shall bear 
his own burden ;” “ Let every man prove his own work, and then shall 
he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another,” “ God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Although here are two apparent contradictions, is it at all difficult to 
perceive that there is no real one ? 

There are but two conceivable methods of reconciling Paul and 
James; the one is, by showing that both teach the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, the other, that both teach the doctrine of justification 
by works. We believe that both teach the doctrine of justification by 
faith. That Paul does so, we assume ; that James does so, we proceed 
to prove. 

There. are two general remarks of great importance to be made, to 
account for the appearance of disagreement where its existence cannot 
be allowed. The first is, that the style of a writer must be considered. 
To ascertain a man’s sentiments, we must know his manner. It would 
be preposterous to apply the same rule of interpretation to all authors, 
however different the kinds of their composition. It is manifest, that 
one may write in such a way as to justify and demand a mode of 
explanation peculiar to his productions. The style of James is pithy, 
sententious, and paradoxical. He abounds in brief, forcible, and 
abrupt modes of expression. If we would understand him, we must 
remember this. 

The second remark, and by far the more important one, is this, that 
the circumstances under which a man writes, and the particular object 
he has in view must be carefully attended to. It is absolutely necessary 
to consider this in order to do him justice. We shall quote on this 
subject from an admirable volume published a few years since.* A man 
ignorant of the true principles of religion might imagine, that we have 
the express authority of our Lord for ascribing to almsgiving a proper 
power of purifying the heart, in the words, ‘‘ Give alms of that ye have, 
and behold, all things are clean unto you,”—nay, that his command, 
*‘Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 





* An Attempt to Explain and Establish the Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only, in Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of Faith, preached in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Dublin. By James Thomas O’Brien, D.D. 
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sure in heaven,” warrants us in assigning to it the power of securing 
to us eternal rewards—and this in the case of the unconverted and 
irreligious, for to such he was, in both instances, addressing himself. 
One better taught would know, that it was impossible that the Lord 
could thus contradict the doctrine distinctly preached by himself, and 
the whole current of the word of God ; and would find in the circum- 
stances under which he was speaking, a satisfactory mode of clearing 
up the difficulty. You are not, he would say, to treat our Lord here 
as laying down any general principles concerning almsgiving. He is 
addressing a particular class in the one case, a particular individual in 
the other. In all fairness, what he says is to be strictly limited to those 
towhom it is directly addressed. And not only so, but in interpreting its 
meaning, we ought, in prudence, to make use of all that we know of 
their circumstances and character. Now, we know that they were both 
idolaters of mammon. We know, upon his own testimony, that there 
was no length of oppression, violence, and wrong, to which the Phari- 
sees (to whom the first passage was addressed) did not resort from the 
love of money ; and the young ruler (to whom the other invitation was 
offered) showed soon, by his mode of answering the appeal, how much 
more he was a lover of riches than a lover of God. Now, that Christ should 
publish to these, that if they truly turned to God there was full forgive- 
ness and full acceptance for them with him, was but to preach his Gospel 
of repentance and remission of sins; which we too may do, at all times, 
and to all. But that he, a discerner of spirits, should see the condi- 
tion of those whom he addressed, so as to know that they could only 
escape from the thraldom of this inordinate passion, in effectually turn- 
ing to God,—that he, a discerner of spirits, should know and name 
the particular outward acts which were sufficient to show their emanci- 
pation from its tyranny complete, and therefore their conversion accom- 
plished,—this is plainly peculiar to him and to them. It does not 
warrant us in proposing a similar test, in any case which we may con- 
ceive similar, much less in deriving from this language any general 
principle applicable to all cases, except that principle which is elsewhere 
so distinctly set forth, that “him that cometh to God, he will in no 
wise cast out.’ This is very important. It is quite possible for the 
circumstances of a writer to suggest and require a very different expla- 
nation of his words than alone, and considered in their independent 
meaning, they would warrant. Writers who believe the same thing 
may easily appear to believe different ones, according as they present 
different aspects, or enforce different bearings, of that thing; just as the 
same object, viewed from different positions, assumes dificrent forms, 
and produces different impressions. Suppose two authors, holding the 
same opinions respecting political liberty, engaged, the one in defending 
it from the encroachments of tyranny, the other in guarding it against 
lieentious abuse ; notwithstanding their essential agreement, if they 
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kept their respective purposes steadily in view, and especially if they 
wrote with warmth and energy, they would be almost certain to seem 
to hold different doctrines, and, in having recourse to arguments and 
illustrations of various kinds and from various quarters, the marvel would 
be, if they were not assailed by accusations altogether unlike, except 
in their groundlessness. Thus has it happened to Paul and James, 
and for just these reasons. They were very differently circumstanced. 
They had to combat opposite errors. Paul had to do with those who 
denied the efficacy of faith, James with those who denied the necessity of 
works ; Paul had to defend the truth from pharisaic self-complacency, 
James had to defend it from antinomian licentiousness ; Paul had to 
prove the doctrine of justification, James had to preserve it from per- 
version; Paul had to vindicate the grace of the Gospel against the 
objections of pride, James had to guard the holiness of it against wick- 
edness. Knowing this, we might expect, that, whatever identity of 
creed there might be between them, they would make statements, and 
employ reasonings, capable of conveying to the superficial and the care- 
less the notion that they held different opinions upon the subject. 

That James was dealing with persons who pretended to the faith of 
the Gospel, without possessing holy works, who substituted a mere 
assent of the understanding for Scriptural belief, appears from the 
very beginning of his discourse. After enforcing obedience to the law 
of liberty, and especially in reference to mercy, declaring it to be 
necessary to final acquittal, he argues, “What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not works? Can 
faith save him?” He plainly intimates, that, if faith is said to be pos- 
sessed, it is only said, that the profession is vain and false. This is put 
beyond question by the expression, “‘and have not works.” It is the 
case of a man, who claims to be considered a believer without works, a 
barren and unprofitable professor of the Gospel, and when the question 
is put, “Can faith save him?” we are bound, by all sound rules 
of interpretation, to understand the apostle as meaning, such a faith as 
may exist apart from holiness. He is not referring at all to the faith 
with which the other Scriptures connect the justification of sinners, but 
to something else, which deceived men put into its place. 

The illustrations he employs confirm this opinion. “ If a brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are needful to the body ; what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead, being alone.” The 
faith to which the pretension was made, required the evidence of 
obedience, as truly as benevolence requires active goodness to its needy 
objects. The claim to the one, without works of righteousness, was 
just as vain and groundless as the claim to the other, without the gifts 
of charity. He further intimates a similarity between the faith of 
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individuals he opposes, and the faith of devils; but we know the 
essential difference between the latter and the faith of God’s elect. 

James selects instances, to which he applies his principle of the 
necessity of works, one of which is full to our present purpose. It is 
the case of Abraham. ‘“‘ But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead? Was not Abraham, our father, justified 
by works, when he had offered up Isaac, his son, upon the altar? 
Seest thou, how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith 
made perfect? And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness: and 
he was called the Friend of God.” Here, James quotes a Scripture, 
which says, that Abraham’s faith was counted to him for righteousness, 
and says it was fulfilled. It is not likely, then, whatever his object, that 
he should mean to assert any thing contrary to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. We have James’s distinct authority for saying, that 
Abraham’s belief was his justification, and that the act of obedience to 
which he refers fulfilled the previous Scripture, declaring it to be so. 
Again, to what act does he refer? To Abraham offering up his 
son Isaac? Now, this took place many years after he exercised the faith 
which was counted to him for righteousness. This is worthy of especial 
notice. The manner in which his obedience ‘‘fulfilled”’ the declaration 
of his previous justification was, by the proof it furnished of the 
excellence and power of his faith. It manifested the kind of faith 
which he had exercised, and thus vindicated the assertion, that it was 
the right kind, just as the active kindness of a friend might “ fulfil” 
and confirm the declaration, that he possessed the spirit of benevolence. 
So, when the apostle says, that by this act “his faith was made perfect,” 
he does not imply that his faith was previously deficient and imperfect, 
for he allows that it had justified him before; it made it perfect by 
proving it so ; it was the evidence of its sincerity and strength ; just as 
our love is said to be made perfect by our being as God is in this world. 
If Abraham had not obeyed, there would have been no evidence of the 
existence of his faith, but, by obeying, he demonstrated his faith, 
and substantiated the declaration that he had it. 

James concludes with this statement, “‘ For as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” The faith that 
exists without works is as useless as a dead body. This may be consi- 
dered as the doctrine which James is solicitous to establish and enforce. 
All he says goes to its confirmation and proof. His words, his illus- 
trations, his references, all evince one thing, that justifying faith is 
practical, and, consequently, all pretensions to it, apart from practice, 
are dangerous and delusive. He is opposing a class of persons who 
professed to believe without works, who denied the obligation of holi- 
ness on believers, and it is their error he destroys, not Paul’s truth. 
When he says, Can faith save? he means just such a faith as they had, 
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and no other; when he says that Abraham was justified by works, he 
means that he was justified by works in the sense in which they denied 
men to be ; and when he says that men are justified by works, and not 
by faith only, he means by “faith only,” what they meant by it, a 
faith which is alone, a bare and barren faith, a faith separated from the 
acts and exercises of godliness. We repeat, the true principle of inter- 
preting James’s language is to be found in the views of the parties 
whose errors he assails. They maintained, that faith which yielded no 
righteousness justified, and called the being justified by a faith which 
yielded righteousness, the being justified by works; then, says the 
apostle, in this sense of the expressions, Abraham was justified by 
works, and all men must be, if justified at all, for reason and Scripture 
prove, that God has annexed no spiritual favours with a mere intellec- 
tual assent to trath, which leaves a man in all the filth and frailty of 
natural corruption. 

It will appear from the above remarks, that we consider James to 
employ the term justification in the same way, and with the same 
meaning, as Paul. We cannot at all accede to the prevalent supposition, 
that Paul speaks of justification before God, and James of justification 
before men ; that Paul speaks of the justification of sinners, and James 
of the justification of saints. We have insurmountable objections to 
this notion, which is sufficiently disproved by the evidence which shows 
it to be unnecessary, for nothing but its presumed necessity can 
account for its adoption. 

The doctrine which James is at pains to establish, is the doctrine of 
Paul. As they both teach the same things about faith, so they both 
teach the same things about works. James would have said what Paul 
did, had he been in Paul’s circumstances; and Paul would have said 
what James did, had he been in James’s circumstances. Can any man 
more clearly state the necessity of holiness, or more earnestly enforce 
it, than Paul? He asserts, in the plainest manner, that without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord, that they that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts ; he expresses the greatest indig- 
nation at the thought of Christians sinning, because not under the law, 
but under grace, and declares that sin shall not have dominion over 
them, because they are not under the law, but under grace. But this 
is not all. He not only asserts the fact and necessity of the holiness 
of Christians, but ascribes it to their faith. He teaches in different 
words, the identical doctrine of James, that faith is powerful and prac- 
tical, that it secures and produces godliness of heart, and righteousness 
of life. What is the eleventh chapter of his epistle to the Hebrews, 
but an illustration and confirmation of the practical and purifying 
efficacy of faith? And does he not say expressly, that “faith which 
worketh by love” is the great and indispensable constituent principle 
of acceptable religion? All the Scriptures agree in this view of faith. 
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«“ Sanctified by faith that is in me ;” “ purifying their hearts by faith ;” 
“this is the victory that overcometh the world, even your faith.” 
What do these declarations mean, other than what James intends when 
he speaks of “ faith without works” being “dead?” The fact is, that 
James agrees with all the Scriptures in teaching, that a sanctifying 
faith justifies, and all the Scriptures agree with James in teaching, 
that a justifying faith sanctifies. ; 
A. J. M. 
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TuovucH it is a truth that the woman was first in the transgression, 
yet it cannot justly be advanced as a matter of reproach against her, 
since nobly has she been made, in the arrangements of Providence, to 
retrieve the error, by giving birth to the Saviour of the world, and 
proving the helpmeet of man in his waywardness and woes, when not 
subjected by him to degradation, contumely, and neglect. From whom 
has he received the purest, the most substantial, and enduring friend- 
ship, uncorrupted by prosperity, and unweakened by misfortune, free 
from caprice, and unaccompanied with selfishness? Who has most 
patiently borne with his failings, readily overlooked his faults, and 
kindly ministered to his wants? Whose has been the hand prompt to 
relieve his cares, the voice eager to respond to his call, and the form 
hovering with untiring footstep around his bed in his hours of pain ? 
Who has clung to him the closer as the storm of calamity has raged 
around him the wilder, and been faithful by his side when the compa- 
nions of his success have vanished as it has fled? There is but one 
answer to these questions, and that is—woman ! 

In the economy of human life, woman was evidently designed by the 
Creator to occupy a station as important, though not so obtrusive, and 
to exert an influence as powerful and extensive, though not so obvious, 
asman. Her physical constitution, and mental temperament indicate 
this; for though inferior to him in brute force, full compensation has 
been given her in the character and variety of her endowments. Grace- 
fulness of form, beauty of feature, acuteness of perception, vivacity of 
spirit, and keen sensibilities; qualities which she possesses in a degree 
which man cannot boast, more than amply repay a deficiency of physical 
power; and seem to intimate that, instead of ranking a little lower in 
the scale of being than man, an equal place has been given her by 
Providence. But the pride and prejudice of man have frequently 
operated to keep woman from the station to which she is entitled by 
the appointment of God and her own capabilities. Conscious of the 
possession of greater animal strength, he has been apt to extend his 
superiority to mental character ; and has often looked down upon the 
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externally feebler sex as feebler in other respects—as beings of an 
inferior grade. Bitter to them have been the consequences of this vain 
and vulgar error. It has led to an unequal distribution of parental 
attention ; it has aggrandized the brother at the expense of the sister; 
it has deprived the female of that amount of educational care which 
has been expended upon the male ; and intellectual deficiency, solely 
caused by neglect, has been charged upon her as the law of her nature. 
It is folly to expect to reap where we have not sown, and to gather 
where we have not strawed ; it is equally unjust to denounce the land 
as barren, which has never been brought under cultivation ; yet similar 
folly and injustice were dealt out in by-gone ages to woman, who was 
denied the advantages enjoyed by man, and then had to encounter 
obloquy, because she did not rival him in improvement. 

In savage life, the notion of the inferiority of woman almost univer- 
sally obtains ; and hard is the lot of the Indian’s bride, who has to 
rear his wigwam and paddle his canoe, while the hardy master of both 
sits and smokes at his ease. He first partakes of the meal which she 
has prepared ; he couches nearest to the fire which she has kindled ; 
though the weakest and the most helpless of the two, all the heavier 
burdens and the more irksome offices of existence are unceremoniously 
cast upon her, while complaint is met with brutality, and cheerful sub- 
mission with cold indifference. Even to the land of spirits, the same 
degradation of the sex is extended in the imagination of the savage, for 
his highest idea of immortality is that of being still a free and lordly 
hunter, roaming at his pleasure through boundless and well-stocked 
prairies, having all the tedious drudgery he may require performed for 
him by woman. In civilized communities also, unenlightened by the 
doctrines, and uninfluenced by the spirit of revelation, whether Pagan 
or Mohammedan, the same unjust line of distinction has been drawn 
between the sexes. It is true, that in the young and more healthy days 
of Greece and Rome, the matrons of the people were treated with 
peculiar respect ; but nothing like a rightful share of the privileges due 
to them as social and intellectual beings was allotted; and, owing to 
the neglect of female education, and the subsequent degeneracy of the 
men, woman soon sunk beneath her proper level, and such nurses of 
rising virtue in the commonwealth as the mother of the Gracchi ceased 
to be. A stranger to the discipline of virtue, and to mental training in 
early life, and without domestic peace in her matronly career, who can 
wonder if but few examples of female excellence are to be met with in 
the annals of Greek and Roman fame? And this was treated as a radical 
fault of nature, instead of being regarded as the legitimate result of 
unfavourable circumstances ; it was deemed the sign of an inferior 
caste ; and accordingly woman was debarred from her rightful station 
in society, deprived of the possibility of assuming the prerogatives, and 
acquiring the accomplishments of her sex, and was doomed by man to 
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be the victim of his caprice, the slave of his wishes, and the instrument 
of his voluptuousness. * 

But among the people favoured with the revealed will of God, the 
dignity and importance of woman were recognised ; a remembrance of 
her high destiny as the helpmeet of man and not his vassal, originally 
unfolded at the creation of the primal pair, was maintained in the 
patriarchal and Mosaic theology; the law of marriage was deemed a 
sacred bond indissoluble save through infidelity ; and the hope cherished 
for ages that the Messiah would be of woman born, together with the 





* The Roman women were perhaps, upon the whole, superior to those of Greece, 
but the history of the latter people presents some beautiful examples of female virtue 
and worth in the provinces and islands, when the Phyrnes and Aspasias disgraced the 
larger cities. If Rome can furnish a Cornelia, who, in default of the jewels which 
were worn by others, pointed to her children as her jewels; Greece can show a 
Beotian woman, who refused to adorn her person with ornaments, saying, that her 
husband was her ornament. The Greek inscriptions found by Dr. Clarke in the 
island of Cos, convey to us a very favourable idea of the state of society there, when 
the private virtues of the women were deemed worthy of public honours. 

“ THE SENATE AND PEOPLE HAVE HONOURED SUETONIA THE ELDEST DAUGHTER 
or CAIUS, WHO HAS LIVED CHASTELY AND WITH DECORUM, BOTH ON ACCOUNT OF 
HER OWN VIRTUE, AND THE BENEVOLENCE SHE HAS SHOWN TOWARDS HER 
FATHER.” 

“ THE PEOPLE ERECT ANAXINACA, DAUGHTER OF EUDEON, WIFE OF CHARMYLUS, 
ON ACCOUNT OF HER VIRTUE, AND CHASTITY, AND BENEVOLENCE TOWARDS HER 
HUSBAND.” 

The inscriptions discovered in Asia Minor by Mr. Fellows in 1838, show that the 
domestic affections were fondly cherished by many of the Asiatic Greeks ; and it is 
pleasing to meet with such records of parental and filial love, among a people who 
were “ without God,” and exposed to the debasing influence of a vicious mythology. 


Between Thyatira and Pergamos. 
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On a sarcophagus at Ilos in Lycia. 
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and Sarpedon, the sons of Pheredes, to their grandmother, from love and affection.” 
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eager desire to have the honour of such an alliance, contributed to 
elevate the Jewish female in public esteem, and to bring out her virtues 
as she experienced careful training and respectful attention. It is 
impossible to read the Old Testament, without perceiving the value set 
upon woman by God in his dispensations to the chosen people ; nor is 
there anything that more strongly distinguished them from the sur- 
rounding nations of paganism, while obedient to his precepts, than the 
estimation in which she was held; and just in proportion as the spirit 
and practice of idolatry prevailed among them, was she degraded from 
her noble office of being the companion and the friend of man, to that 
of being his tool, his victim, or his plaything. The home of Solomon 
became a harem, and he who penned the beautiful description of the 
virtuous woman in his proverbs, regarded the sex as fit only to minister 
to his guilty pleasures, when he departed from the pure faith of his 
fathers, and contaminated himself with the idolatries of the neighbour- 
ing tribes. Christianity dealt with woman in the same just and righ- 
teous manner as Judaism. It removed the obscurity which silly vanity 
or vicious passions in all pagan countries had thrown around her; it 
exalted her to the same level with man, and placed her by his side, an 
equal being, a dignified companion, and a trusted friend ; it commanded 
the same deference, tenderness, and consideration to be shown her, as 
that which her hardier associate had long enjoyed ; and there is no 
feature of that wonderful revolution accomplished by its influence in 
the Gentile world, more prominent than the rescue of the sex from 
their previous state of depression, and their investiture with the influ- 
ence and honour they deserve and may demand. Who can think of 
the association of our Lord with the sisters of Bethany, or with the 
Zebedean mother by the sea of Galilee, or with Joanna in Herod’s 
household, or with the weeping suppliant for her daughter from the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, or with Mary, the first human being whom 
he saw when alive from the dead, without perceiving that in his esteem 
man had no native mental or moral superiority over woman, and that 
he proclaimed her right, by his marked attentions, to be admitted to an 
equal fellowship in the privileges of social life, and in the hopes of 
glorious immortality ? 

Under the early dispensation of the Spirit, the capabilities of woman 
for high and holy services were recognised ; and her agency was com- 
manded and approved by the inspired founders of the church. The 
most successful advocate of the faith vf Christ the world ever saw ; the 
greatest human benefactor of the souls of men that ever lived ; he who 
preached the gospel from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, and 
moved the mind of nations, and stirred the surface and heart of society 
by his labours ; recurs to the help which he received from Christian 
women with an emphasis which shows that he put no mean value upon 
it. He mentions “ Phebe, a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea, 
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a succourer of many and of myself also ;” he greets Priscilla as a helper 
in Christ Jesus; he salutes ‘‘ Mary who bestowed much labour upon 
us;” he memorialises the unfeigned faith of the maternal ancestry of 
Timothy; and the charges that are given to the “elder women as 
mothers, the younger as sisters,” and the ‘‘ widows indeed,”’ illustrate 
the consideration in which they are held by the Maker of all, and the 
powerful influence they can wield. There are many notices in the 
history of the life and labours of the apostles, brief and apparently 
hurried, yet expressive, which serve to indicate the just and gracious 
aspect assumed by Christianity towards the females of our race. When 
numbering the believers at Berea, the writer takes care to mention, 
and mentions first, the *‘ honourable women which were Greeks,”’ as 
well as the “men not a few ;” at Thessalonica also, among those who 
had the truth addressed to them, and who embraced it, the “ chief 
women not a few” are specified ; and the peculiar and impartial attitude 
of the word of life to both sexes, was beautifully signified when Paul, 
Silas, Timothy, and Luke, stood outside the walls of Philippi, on the 
banks of the Macedonian river: ‘‘ And on the Sabbath we went out of 
the city by a river side, toa place where prayer is wont to be made, and 
we sat down, and spake unto the women which resorted thither.” 

From the corruption of Christianity, soon after the age of the 
apostles, both man and woman suffered ; and became degraded into 
the automaton inhabitants of the monastery and the nunnery, or into 
the secret practisers of deadly sin, under the disguise of superior sanc- 
tity. There was indeed a period during that corruption, when women 
had a large share of external respect, and had their names emblazoned 
with distinction. In the court, the castle, the tournament, and even 
the battle-field, their presence was imperative; and mailed barons knelt 
in homage at their feet, and received the reward of skill and courage at 
their hands. But this was attention by which neither party was greatly 
honoured, for the lady of the knight had only the poor claim of per- 
sonal beauty to prefer for such notice, and the hero of a hundred fights 
was the slave of a creature of little substantial excellence, and wor- 
shipped a perfection which had no existence, save in his own excited 
imagination. But the age of chivalry does not deserve to be derided ; 
it was better than the preceding one ; it prepared the way for civilisa- 
tion ; its institutions were fantastic enough, but still harmless things 
when compared with the degrading catalogue of man’s pleasures; and 
existing in a barbarous period, we may look at them as wild flowers 
upon the untilled land, better than thorns and thistles ; they contained 
expressions of that respect for woman which is the sure foundation of 
her influence, and of public virtue. Just as the age of chivalry termi- 
nated, that of the reformation commenced, and as sound Protestantism 
has prevailed, both sexes have been taught, that their highest adorning 
is to imbibe the spirit, and practise the precepts of the Gospel ; that 
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each has peculiar duties to discharge upon the great stage of life, for 
which a moral and mental training is necessary; and that instead of 
the man being susceptible of a more excellent glory than the woman, 
there is no discernible limit put to either, as to lofty piety and extended 
usefulness ; but that in whatever direction the one may “follow on to 
know the Lord,” there may the other travel likewise, a companion, an 
equal, an auxiliary. In the ranks of women there were many splendid 
examples of high intellectual eminence soon after the revival of letters, 
as in the case of the Isabellas of Spain, Modesta, and Cassandra of Italy, 
the Seymours of England, with Lady Jane Grey, and Mary Sidney ; in 
more modern times instances have multiplied; and perhaps in that 
happy union of mental enlightenment with acute moral feeling, which 
constitutes a superior character, the other sex can supply the largest 
number of individual examples. This is probably more a matter of 
inferential reasoning, than of palpable observation, for from the very 
circumstances in which women are placed, they have fewer opportuni- 
ties of affording any open display of mental and moral qualifications 
than men. It must be confessed however that until of late, in England, 
the general condition of the female mind, in respectable circles, both as 
to intellectual and moral cultivation, has been the reverse of satis- 
factory. For a long interval after the reformation, the civil distractions 
of the times, and the subsequent apathy into which Protestantism sunk, 
contributed to open only a contracted circle of attainment around 
them. But though the conviction has come late, it has arrived, to some 
extent, and will be entertained more vividly and widely, that it is to 
their character and influence that we must look, for some of the migh- 
tiest of those agencies by which society is to be improved, and the 
world regenerated. Before that consummation is gained, it must 
become the high endeavour of woman, to do something more than sit 
with dignity, or move with grace, amid the splendour of a drawing 
room; than to chat with ease and elegance to her guests, and thus 
throw an outward adornment over the socialities of life; she must in 
fact become the first, the most successful, because most influential and 
persuasive teacher of mental and moral philosophy, as a branch of 
domestic economy, an office to which she is called by Providence, 
incumbent therefore upon her, and far more important than superin- 
tending the physical life; and it must become also the endeavour of 
man, to furnish the means which will enable her to do this, before 
either of them fulfil the will of their common Maker, and discharge 
the duty which posterity has a right to demand. 

I am led to make these remarks by a volume entitled ‘‘ Woman’s 
Mission,” the work of an anonymous writer, but a lady known in epis- 
copalian circles, and evidently a very thoughtful, high-minded, and 
warm-hearted woman. It is a book of principles, not of details, 
founded upon the work of M. Aimé Martin, Sur I’ Education des Meres, 
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from which there are many passages translated. The style is perhaps 
a little too epigrammatic, which renders the meaning of the writer 
occasionally obscure ; but her spirit, aim, and general sentiments are 
unequivocally commendable, and there are some thoughts suggested 
upon female education, and prevailing errors in relation to it, which to 
my mind, at least, are novel and important. The lady is no utilitarian 
in the vulgar sense of the term, but one decidedly, who deserves to be 
listened to, in its highest acceptation, as combining physical improve- 
ment with intellectual culture, and especially with moral influence. 
She has lofty notions of the capabilities of her sex, and of the regene- 
rating power which instumentally they may bring to bear upon society, 
if thoroughly awakened to a sense of their duties, and wisely trained to 
discharge them ; not a whit is she behind any of those fiery champions 
of womanhood, who have come to us across the Atlantic, in exalted 
views of its dignity and mission ; but then she argues for “a more 
excellent way” than that which these modern social and political 
reformers have advocated in order that Christian women may benefit 
the world ; in fact the way by which they may in a moral sense under 
God become, “‘vainqueurs des vainqueurs de la terre,” working by 
influence instead of by power, indirectly instead of directly, as subordi- 
nates, not as principals. ‘‘ We are born to adorn the world, rather 
than to command it.”” That was the saying of an eloquent French 
woman, and a more sensible saying than some American ones upon 
this subject, but it falls far short of woman’s true mission. ‘‘ We are 
born for neither,” says the English lady; ‘‘we are born for a nobler 
destiny than either ; we are born to serve it. We are made to captivate 
the imagination, chiefly that we may influence the heart of man, and 
the woman who does not so use her powers is guilty of a breach of 
trust, worse than that of the servant who hid his lord’s talent in a 
napkin.” M. 

(To be continued.) 





CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF HEBREWS VI. 4, 5, 6. 
(Resumed from page 325.) 





The next phrase is, yevoapevous re ris Swpeds THs €rovpaviov. In deter- 
mining the meaning of these words there is much difficulty. They 
appear to be indefinite ; and hence the variety of opinions that have been 
entertained respecting their precise import. Poole has collected no less 
than seven different interpretations, but he gives no key by which 
we might arrive at the true explanation. He states varying evidence ; but 
he does not sift it for our use. He leaves us to decide for ourselves, 
amid the confused mass of meanings he has exhibited. Such is his 
usual manner. Ina case of great perplexity, like the present, we are 
called wpon to exercise the utmost caution, and to avoid all conjectural 
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hypotheses. We must proceed with leisure step and slow, e 

every circumstance that may shed any light on our path, and leaving 
nothing unexplored, which has even a slight reference to the point 
before us. And if, after all our diligence and research, we miss the true 
explanation, it becomes us to be the more humble, and to hope, by per- 
severance and prayer, to arrive, hereafter, at a satisfactory solution. 

I shall endeavour, in the first place, to ascertain the meaning of 
tijs dwpeas ris érovpaviov, after which, the import of the verb or participle 
yevoapévovs, will be easier of apprehension. This is the natural and true 
order of proceeding, instead of beginning with yevoayévous, as almost all 
critics and commentators have done. The signification of the verb is 
modified by that of the noun; and it is, consequently, proper to 
determine the latter, before attempting the former, What, then, 
is meant by the heavenly gift? Chrysostom thought that it was 
remission of sins. Grotius, again, supposed it to refer to the peace 
of conscience succeeding the pardon of iniquities; and quoted 
Romans v. 1, “Therefore being justified by faith we have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ;” Philippians iv. 7, “ And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” These passages certainly speak of 
peace of mind, but they do not identify it with the gift mentioned in the 
text before us. Some, on the other hand, think, that the gift means 
faith, because it is stated in Ephesians ii. 8, “it is the gift of 
God,” where, however, salvation by grace is rather meant. I admit 
that faith is the gift of God; but that it is the very gift here specified, 
remains tobe proved. Another interpretation is, eternal life, because in 
Romans, vi. 23, eternal life is denominated the gift of God. But 
this is insufficient to demonstrate, that the gift here mentioned sig- 
nifies the same thing ; for on the same principle it might be proved, that 
faith is eternal life ; because each is said to be the gift of God. The pious 
and eminent Bengelius thought, that by tasting of the heavenly gift we 
are to understand, partaking of the Lord’s supper. For such a suppo- 
sition, however, he has furnished no proof. 

These are some of the multitudinous opinions that have been enter- 
tained relative to the true meaning of dwped in this place. It is manifest 
that they are nothing but conjectures, possessed of a vagueness and 
uncertainty, that discard them from the approbation of all inquiring 
expositors. 

To Mr. Stuart’s view of the words, which deserves attention as pro- 
ceeding from so distinguished a critic, I object, because it is not 
sufficiently definite. After proving that yevoua means to enjoy fully ; 
and after affirming that the dwped, in John iv. 10, cannot with certainty 
be referred to Christ himself, he concludes; “ For these reasons, 
I prefer the interpretation, which makes depeas émovpaviov, the same here 
a8 KAnoews erovpaviov, in iii. 1, i.e., the proffered blessings or privileges 
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ofthe Gospel. The sense is then plain and facile.” The force of this 
argumentation I am unable to perceive. To say for these reasons, when 
he has given none whatever, as far as I am able to discover, is surely a 
precipitate mode of arriving at a conclusion. Suppose yevoua does mean 
to enjoy, or experience in the fullest sense ; what does that prove 
concerning the gift? Andif it be also granted, that the gift of God in 
John iv. 10, does not refer to Jesus ; we are not thereby necessitated to 
conclude that dwped, in Hebrews vi. 4, signifies the blessings of 
the Gospel. These are not sufficient reasons for the inference, that 
the “heavenly gift” is synonymous with the “heavenly calling ;” and 
that each represents the blessings of the Gospel. The interpretation 
itself is vague. If it be correct, one might ask, what blessings are 
meant? Does it include all the privileges and blessings of the Gospel ? 
If so, what becomes of the enlightenment, the partaking of the Holy 
Ghost, the tasting the good word of God? Were not all these privileges 
or gifts peculiar to the Gospel? Are they all comprehended under this 
one phrase, dwped érovpdnos ? If so, the general phrase should be placed 
first, that the enumeration of the several particulars embraced by 
it, might naturally follow. The exposition, therefore, given by Professor 
Stuart is vague and ambiguous. In interpreting the phrase, I profess 
to be guided by a principle, which will be admitted by every right- 
minded theologian. The gift must mean, some particular gift of which 
the apostle had often spoken, and with which the persons to whom 
the epistle was addressed, must have been familiar. The adjective 
érovpaviov, in addition to the article prefixed, serves to mark, with 
greater definiteness, what the writer intended to point out. The early 
Christians were, doubtless, familiar with 4 dwpéd 4% emovpdnos; and 
because we are in circumstances so different, the determination of 
its import perplexes our minds. Owing to the great diversity of habits 
and times, it is now difficult to be ascertained ; though to the primitive, 
and especially to the Hebrew Christians, it presented no obscurity. If 
the apostle did not know, that those, to whom he directed his epistle, 
would understand, at the very mention of the phrase, what it signified, 
the charge of obscurity or designed ambiguity lies against him. In the 
Whole passage under examination, it is the writer’s purpose to state cer- 
tain obvious characteristics of apostates, by which they might at once 
distinguish their own condition, and be readily discovered by others. 
In enumerating unequivocal marks of apostacy, it cannot, therefore, be 
supposed that an ambiguous expression should be introduced. The 
early Christians, it is highly probable, referred the phrase 4 dwped 
i) érovpdnos to some definite person or thing, often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as a gift, or as given. If it were not intended to express some 
thing with which they were familiar, and which they could at once 
identify with its appellation, the distinguishing features enumerated here 
possess not that obvious and undoubted simplicity, which would have 
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led the apostates to have discovered, without delusion, their own cha- 
racters. In a case so hopeless, to which the inspired writer applies lan- 
guage at once awful and forcible, it was of the utmost importance, that 
the plainness of the characteristics should point at once to the persons 
intended. The compass of the discussion is thus made narrower. The 
view is now limited to a definite object, that may be minutely surveyed, 

There are only two interpretations worth considering ; and to them I 
shall now refer. According to the one, the gift means the Holy Ghost. 
The other interprets it of Christ. Dr. Owen advocates the former 
at considerable length. His direct proofs of it are, Acts ii. 38, “ And 
ye shall receive the gift (rj dapedv) of the Holy Ghost ;” Acts viii. 20, 
“Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift 
of God (ri depedvy) may be purchased with money ;” Acts x. 45, 
** Because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift (i) daped) of 
the Holy Ghost ;” Acts xi. 17, “‘ Forasmuch then as God gave them the 
like gift, as he did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what 
was I, that I could withstand God?’ According to the same com- 
mentator, the Holy Ghost is called “‘ heavenly,” principally as “ regards 
his mission by Christ after his ascension into heaven, Acts ii. 23...... 
When he came upon the Lord Christ to anoint him for his work, 
the heavens were opened, and he came from above, Matthew iii. 16, as 
Acts ii. 2. At his first coming on the apostles, there came a sound from 
heaven. Hence he is said to be émoradGecis dn’ dvpavod, i.e. to be 
4 Swped rod Geod 7 erovpdmos, ‘sent from heaven,’ 1 Peter i. 12. Where- 
fore, although he may be said to be heavenly on other accounts also, 
which, therefore, are not absolutely to be excluded, yet his being sent 
from heaven by Christ, after his ascension thither, and exaltation there, 
is principally here regarded.” But, to this view, it has been objected, 
that the Holy Ghost is expressly mentioned in the next clause ; so that 
there would be a kind of tautology. To this, Owen replies in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

‘* Ist. It is ordinary to have the same thing twice expressed in various 
words, to quicken the sense of them ; and it is necessary it should be 
so, when there are diverse respects to the same thing, as there are in 
this place. 

“2nd. The following clause may be exegetical of this, declaring more 
fully and plainly what is here intended, which is usual also in the 
Scriptures; so that nothing is cogent from this consideration, to 
disprove an interpretation so suited to the sense of the place, and which 
the constant use of the word makes necessary to be embraced. 

‘* 3rd. The Holy Ghost is here mentioned as the great gift of the Gos- 
pel times, as coming down from heaven not absolutely, not as to 
his person, but with respect to an especial work, viz., the change of the 
whole state of religious worship in the church of God ; whereas, we shall 
see in the next words, he is spoken of only with respect to external actual 
operations.” 
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Such are the arguments adduced by this commentator against 
the objection already stated. 

The examples in which deped is followed by a genitive of that in 
which the gift consists, are scarcely sufficient to prove that deped, 
by itself, signifies the Holy Ghost. For, not only do we find in 
Acts ii. 38, x. 45, Swped rod dyiov Lvedparos, but in Romans v. 17, deped 
ris Sixacoovvns ; and in Ephesians iii. 7, d@ped ris xdperos rod Geod. It 
might, therefore, be affirmed, that dwped, in the present passage, signifies 
righteousness, or the grace of God, except, in so far as the frequency 
with which roé Lvevparos rod ayiov is associated with it would seem to 
give the latter a preponderance over the former. The examples most 
applicable to our present purpose are those in which depea occurs with- 
out an adjunct. These are John iv. 10; Acts viii. 20, xi. 17 ; Romans 
v. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 15. Of John iv. 10, and 2 Cor. ix. 15, I shall speak 
afterwards. In Acts viii. 20, riv Sepedy rod Ocod certainly means 
the Holy Ghost ; but this is plain, from the words of the verse imme- 
diately preceding, so that it was superfluous to add [veda dyiov as ex- 
planatory of Gcod. The same may be affirmed of dwped, in Acts xi. 17. 
In Romans v. 15, dwped means reconciliation or righteousness. ‘‘ Donum 
autem,” says Calvin, “est fructus misericordise qui ad nos pervenit: 
nempe reconciliatis qué vitam sumus adepti et salutem : justitia, vite 
novitas, et quicquid simile est.” 

From this examination of all the places in which deped occurs, 
it follows, that the usus loquendi of the New Testament does not 
appropriate it to the designation of the Holy Ghost. It has this meaning, 
only when found with the specific adjunct rod dyiov Ivevparos, or when 
the preceding words obviously limit it to such a person. 

There is no passage in the entire Bible where the word yevoua is 
applied metaphorically to the Holy Ghost. It is never used in con- 
nexion with Him. Nor are the cognate terms éo6ie, épayov, rive, &c., 
employed of Him. But all these occur in reference to Christ. The 
general idea of tasting, eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the 
Son of man, eating the true bread and never hungering, is familiar to 
the language of the New Testament. I am thus led to the view 
of those who interpret dwpea of Christ. The arguments in favour 
of this opinion, I shall preface by a reference to John iv. 10, “ Jesus 
answered and said unto her, if thou knewest the gift of God, (ri depedy 
tod Gcod) and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou 
Wwouldest have asked of him, and he would have given thee living water.” 
4wped is here explained by some of Christ. But it is not certain 
whether it ought to be so understood. I am rather inclined to subscribe 
to Schleusner’s explanation, according to which it designates the bounty 
of God, or the kindness which he showed the Samaritan woman, in 
favouring her with an opportunity of conversing with himself. The 
N.S. VOL. Vv. 3F 
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meaning of dwped is at least liable to some ambiguity, and, therefore, no 
stress can be laid upon it. 

The application of depea to Christ, in the present passage, is favoured 
by the subsequent considerations :— 

First. He is frequently represented in the Scriptures as given or 
bestowed. So John iii. 16, ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;” John vi. 32, ‘My Father,” says 
Jesus himself, “giveth you the true bread from heaven ;” Romans 
viii. 32, “He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
(rapédexev) for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?” In other places, the Son is spoken of as giving himself for 
men ; so Galatians i. 4, “‘ Who gave himself for our sins ; ” Titus ii. 14, 
**Who gave himself for us.’”’ These, and other passages show, that the 
inspired writers were wont to speak of Christ as given to men—as a 
great and precious gift bestowed by the Father. Besides, the word 
Seped itself is applied to Christ in 2 Cor. ix. 15, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift.” (dvexdupypr@ Spea.) I am aware that many 
refer deped in this place to the liberality or benevolence of the 
Corinthians in contributing to the support of the poor saints in Judea, 
of which the apostle had just been speaking. So Drs. Owen, A. Clarke, 
and many others. But this is one of the instances, in which the con- 
text affords no assistance towards ascertaining the sense of a clause. It 
is an exclamation, prompted by the warmth of the apostle’s heart. His 
bosom cannot contain within its secrecy the expression of a holy 
and rapturous joy, but, with characteristic ardour, gives vent to the 
overflowing of its feelings in the brief ejaculation, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift.”” There is a similar exclamation of wonder and 
gratitude uttered by Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, xi. 33, “ O the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” 

Second, The verb yevoua is employed in connexion with Christ, but 
not with the Spirit. Thus 1 Peter ii. 3, “If so be ye have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious.” That it is Christ who is here styled Lord, the 
subsequent verse demonstrates. ‘To whom coming [as unto] a living 
stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and precious.” 

Third, Christ is styled the “‘ bread of God,” “the bread of life,” &e., 
to whom words of kindred meaning with yedoua are applied, such as 
éobia, &payov, Zona. Thus John vi. 33, “‘ For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world ;” 
35th verse, ‘‘I am that bread of life.” 

Fourth, The adjective ¢érovpduos exactly suits this interpretation 
assigned to 8aped. Christ repeatedly affirmed, in the hearing of the 
Jews, that he came down from heaven. Thus John iii. 13, “ No man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man who is in heaven ;”’ and in the sixth chapter of the same 
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Gospel, coming down from heaven is predicated no less than six times of 
of the spiritual bread, which is Christ. 

Fifth, In the parallel passage, Hebrews x. 26—29, Christ is men- 
tioned, equally with the Spirit, as contemned and rejected: ‘Of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ?” 

Thus I have been brought to the conclusion, that 7 depea 9 émovpanos 
is none other than Christ himself, so called with emphasis, and by 
way of eminence to distinguish Him from all other gifts of the Almighty’s 
providence and grace. By thus interpreting the phrase, the ascription 
of tautology to the sacred writer is avoided ; from which Owen does 
not felicitously extricate himself. There is nothing synonymous in the 
two phrases “tasting of the heavenly gift,” ‘‘ partaking of the Holy 
Ghost,” if the former be understood in the manner just pointed out. 
They are not words without knowledge, associated as is the practice of 
many uninspired writers from the paucity of their ideas, or the same- 
ness of their phraseology ; but they possess a discriminating precision 
unlike the expressions of ordinary men. 

Having thus ascertained the import of rijs dwpeas rijs émovpaviov, I pro- 
ceed to yevrapévous which is employed in reference to it. Many under- 
stand it in the sense of mere taste or perception, as distinguished from 
full enjoyment. Dr. Owen contends for this view. ‘‘ The expression of 
tasting is metaphorical, and signifies no more but to make a trial or 
experiment, for so we do by tasting, naturally and properly, of that 
which is tendered to us to eat. We taste such things by the sense 
given us naturally to discern our food, and then either receive or refuse 
them as we find occasion. It doth not, therefore, include eating, much 
less digestion, and turning into nourishment of what is so tasted. For 
its nature being only thereby discerned, it may be refused, yea, though 
we like its relish and savour on some other consideration.” So also 
Piseator, “‘ Levis tantum tenuisque perceptio que citd perit.”” Capellus 
advocates the same view, regarding the present use of yevoua: as opposed 
to that which is found in Matthew xxvii. 34; and to 2 Kings iv. 40, in 
the Septuagint. Professor Stuart, however, is of an opposite opinion. 
He thinks that it denotes full experience, and regards as puerile the 
notion affixed to it by English commentators. According to him, the 
use of the word in the New Testament, and in classical authors, is 
opposed to a refinement so childish. When it signifies the slight taste 
of anything, it has, in his opinion, a certain appendage that so limits 
and defines it, viz. yeiAcow dkpos. But when full experience is meant, 
yevoua is used simply. In proof of this position, he quotes Matthew 
xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27; John viii. 52; Heb. ii. 9; in all 
of which, yetoua Oavdrov occurs. He also gives the classical examples 
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found in Schleusner ; as, Herodotus vi. 5, yeveoOar édevOepins ; Pindar, 
Nem. Od. v. 596, mévwv yeverOai; Sophol. Trach. v. 1108, drop re 
pox Gov pupiov éyevoduny. 

I shall first examine yevoua as taken properly, then metaphorically, 
In Matthew xxvii. 34, it is related, that when vinegar mingled with 
gall was offered to our Lord to drink, yevodpevos, dux 7Oede mei, “ when 
he had tasted thereof, ne would not drink.” Here it signifies to sip, 
or rather, to apply once to the palate, which appears to be its primary 
signification. In Coloss. ii. 21, there is another instance of the same 
use of the verb, and probably also in John ii. 9. So in the Septuagint, 
1 Samuel xiv. 43, where the severity of the punishment is contrasted 
with the littleness of the offence. There are other places, however, 
where by synecdoche, yevoua signifies to eat, not only as used abso- 
lutely, but as followed by a genitive. So Acts x. 10; xx. 11; xxiii. 
14. Here it would be a refinement too subtle to imagine, that the 
primary signification is preserved. Thus the distinction between mere 
tasting as distinguished from eating, is not maintained in the actual 
usage of yevoua as literally applied. In the New Testament, the verb 
occurs in both senses. But the metaphorical application is of more import- 
ance to the present investigation. T'evoua is here employed in a figurative 
sense, as distinguished from the literal. If 4 daped 4 erovpamos be rightly 
taken to mean Christ, we cannot taste of him in a literal and carnal man- 
ner. We may, indeed, be said to taste of him spiritually, and to eat of 
him spiritually, and to live upon him by faith ; but to affirm that yevoua, 
or a cognate verb, may be applied to the Redeemer in a literal and con- 
sequently a gross manner, is an outrage to common sense, and a blas- 
phemy against the Almighty. Tevoapévous rijs dapeas ris éerovpaviov is, 
therefore, a metaphorical expression ; and the point of inquiry now is, 
whether yevoua, in such a connexion, means the full enjoyment or expe- 
rience of the gift, or whether it implies no more than a slight superficial 
taste, as distinguished from complete fruition. The New Testament 
does not furnish any example of a metaphorical use of the verb precisely 
analogous to the present. If yetoua had occurred in connexion with 
depeas Or Xpirrov, we should have had an instance directly to the pur- 
pose. This is not the case. The verb occurs with pjya Ocod in a sub- 
sequent clause, and with depeas in the place under consideration. These 
are the only instances of its metaphorical usage in the New Testament, 
except yevoua: Gavdrov in five passages quoted above, which are not 
strictly applicable. The reason of yevoua Oavdrov not being appropriate 
is, that it is essentially a Hebrew idiom. It is just the "> YP of 
the Rabbins. (see Buxtorf. Lex. Talmud. p. 895.) It is moreover a 
compound phrase, the parts of which cannot be disjoined. Tevopa 
must not be separated from @aydrov in such a connexion. The entire 
idiomatic clause is the circumlocutory expression of one simple idea. 
"Eyevoaro Oavdrov is a Hebrew mode of saying éave, “he died.” To 
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found, therefore, the proof a certain signification belonging to yevoua 
on its position in such a phrase, is averse to its true nature. The clause 
is to be regarded as one word, because it is the circumlocution of the 
one verb Ovnoxo ; and therefore yedoua: cannot be taken as denoting 


full experience in any other position, on the ground of its being so 


employed in yevoua: Oavdrov. From its usage and collocation in this 

, it cannot be legitimately inferred, that it may express the full 
enjoyment of a thing or person with whose appellation it is united in 
other cases. There is some peculiarity in the idiom, which renders it 
unfit for the purpose to which Mr. Stuart applies it. 

Having thus seen that there is no analogous metaphorical use of 
yevopa: in the New Testament, I go to the Septuagint. In this version 
it occurs figuratively in Psalm xxxiv. 9; Prov. xxxi. 18; but being 
followed by ér:, as in 1 Peter ii. 3, no light can be thrown on the point 
before us. I go next to writers whose diction resembles that of the 
Greek Testament and Septuagint. Philo has 6: yevodpevor ris dperis, 
as also ris copias ; Josephus joins it with ray dyabay ; Clement of Rome 
with rod déavarov ywooews. Again, Philo has yeideow dxpors yevodpevor ris 
grdooopias, and Chrysostom dxpos rois xeiAeow yevoarba. The appen- 
dage in the last two examples leaves no doubt as to the idea intended. 

The question then is, are we warranted to suppose, that where there 
is no adjunct, yevoua signifies the full enjoyment or perception? Pro- 
fessor Stuart affirms that this is the idea which it conveys of itself. I 
differ somewhat from this very learned commentator. It appears to 
me, that yevoua in a metaphorical sense does not express the degree or 
extent of the experience. It merely points out the perception or expe- 
rience of a thing ; but as to its fulness, it states nothing. As far as 
yevoua is concerned, the enjoyment may be slight or complete—partial 
or total. When it is necessary to express the degree of experience, 
something is added ; ex. gr. xeiAcow dxpos in the case of a mere sip 
or slight perception, as the examples adduced from Philo and Chrysos- 
tom show. But when the full enjoyment is meant, I do not think 
that yevoua: itself would be employed, but most probably a different 
word, as éoridoua, to feast. This latter, indeed, is the very term con- 
trasted by Philo with yeAcow dxpors yevouat. 

If this view be correct, the futility of many arguments derived from 
yevoum, in favour of a certain view, will be evident. Dr. Owen and 
others, zealous for the truth of the doctrine termed “ the saints’ perse- 
verance,” and anxious lest this word should militate against it, attribute 
to it such a slight perception as cannot accompany salvation. But the 
attachment to a system, which becomes so excessive as to give a strong 
colouring to interpretations of words where they do not naturally 
receive it, is not to be imitated, however frequently it may be exhibited. 
Professor Stuart, again, goes too far in his opposition to the narrow 
View, by attaching to yevoua the idea of full experience or enjoyment. 
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In the metaphorical use of the term itself, the degree is left undeter. 
mined. 

In what particular way the individuals described may have tasted of 
the unspeakable gift, we are not informed. They may have perceived 
the excellence of his doctrines—the efficacy of his atonement—the 
glory of his person—the dignity of his character—the sinlessness of his 
example. In one or more of these senses, may the phrase be appro- 
priately used. It is not important to know the precise experience 
which they enjoyed of Christ. Neither its nature nor its extent is 
revealed. It were therefore idle to speculate, where all is unknown. 

The next phrase is, perdyous yernOévras Lvevparos ayiov. I refer this 
to the extraordinary and miraculous communications of the Holy Spirit 
in the primitive times, rather than to the ordinary. The influences 
and operations of the Holy Ghost connected with salvation are fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture, but not in such language, as that the 
persons saved are said to have been, perdyous [vevparos dyiov. Amid 
the variety of modes in which the believer is described as created anew, 
sanctified, inhabited by the Spirit, péroxos yevnOeis is not employed. In 
Heb. iii. 14, we find péroxoe yeydvaper rod Xpiorod; but nowhere do we 
meet with péroyo: Ivevparos ayiov, except here. This, indeed, is only 
a presumption in favour of the miraculous communications ; but, in 
the absence of every thing definite, the least circumstance is worthy of 
notice. 

Now, there are two aspects in which péroyou yeonOévres Uvetparos éyiov 
may be viewed; either as denoting that the persons themselves had 
been operated upon by the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost residing 
in others ; or that they had been made partakers of the extraordinary 
communications in such a sense, as that they could heal diseases, and 
do wonderful works upon other individuals. The former is more con- 
sistent with Acts xix. 1—6, Acts viii. 14—19, and other places. The 
gifts of prophesying and tongues were frequently bestowed by the 
apostles, when they laid their hands on converts to Christianity at 
baptism. It is contrary to the tenor of the New Testament, and 
opposed to history, to assert, that none but the truly regenerate received 
the Holy Ghost in this extraordinary manner. Such persons were not 
always savingly converted. Thus we find it written in the Gospel 
according to Matthew, vii. 22, 23, “‘ Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Eprror,—The following literary notice may not be altogether 
uninteresting to philologists. When I first arrived in England, after a 
long residence in the East Indies, I was forcibly struck with the 
physiognomy of the wandering Gypsies, whom I accidentally met 
on the public roads. So familiar were their face, their shape and 
attitude to my mind, that I could almost have addressed them in 
the vernacular language of Hindustan, and expected from them an 
answer in that tongue. About the same time I found a vocabulary 
of the gypsy dialect, published, I think, by Grellman, and though 
I never had spoken to an individual of that tribe, I fully understood 
every word in the vocabulary, in consequence of my accurate knowledge 
of Hindustanee. I havesince discovered, that the coincidence between 
the dialect of Hindustan and that of the Gypsies is now generally 
acknowledged by learned men, but I have recently met with a farther 
corroboration of the fact, so extraordinary and so satisfactory, that 
I determined to give it publicity in your pages. In the year 1837, Mr. 
George Borrow, an agent of the Bible Society in Madrid, published 
a translation of the Gospel of Luke into the language of the Gittanos, 
or Spanish Gypsies: that translation is now in my possession, by 
the kindness of the Bible Society. I find, as I anticipated, that about 
one-half of the words in that translation are pure Hindustanee, the 
remaining words being either Spanish, or, at least, the words common 
to many languages of southern Europe. The conformity of many of 
the words to pure Hindustanee is so great, that I can easily read the 
translation, though, I must confess, it is perhaps, easier to me 
on the ground of some of its inflections being varied on the principles 
of the Spanish language, with which a short residence in Spain has 
also made me slightly acquainted. Thus, I presume to say, no 
ground of doubt can possibly remain of the Indian origin of that 
extraordinary race, found in almost every country of Europe, indulging 
here the same predatory habits which are observed to characterize them 
in their original country, and whose very countenance must strike every 
observer as indicative of Asiatic descent. From the few observations I 
have already made on the book to which I refer, I am satisfied that the 
original fugitives departed from India before the conquest of their 
country by the Mahometans, as there is not one word of Arabic or 
Persian origin contained in this translation, and in cases where in 
a modern Hindustanee version of Luke words of Arabic origin would 
now be inserted, to give the sense of the original the Gittano version 
uses a synonyme of Hindee or Sanskrit derivation. This is decisive as 
to the fact that the tribe left India before the Mogul conquest. In their 
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travels to Spain they had sojourned some time in Poland, as they have 
incorporated into their vocabulary several words purely Polish. I should 
like to hear from your better informed correspondents some further 
particulars concerning this people. 

SHAGIRD. 





REMARKS ON THE PAPER ENTITLED “ ANGLICANS IN IRE- 
LAND,” WITH ITS VINDICATION BY THE WRITER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Permit me to make a few observations on the leading article in your 
Magazine for February last. I do not say that the writer of that article 
is not a Christian ; but certainly the spirit manifested by his many 
false statements, and sneers at the work of reformation, (in which Lord 
Farnham bore a conspicuous part) is highly anti-Christian, as respects 
that reformation, and the turning of many Roman Catholics from their 
errors. It commenced by a course of lectures on the errors of the Church 
of Rome, preached by the Rev. Mr. Cooper (an Independent minister) 
in Dublin some years ago, and seeing the great good these lectures were 
doing amongst Roman Catholics, many ministers of the established 
church commenced such lectures, and Dr. Urwick, then of Sligo, also 
lectured on the subject with good effect ; and it is a fact, that, until the 
errors of the church of Rome were thus publicly preached against, very 
few of that religion turned from their errors, but since such preaching 
commenced, very great numbers, indeed, have turned openly from the 
church of Rome, and many hundreds, I might say thousands, are con- 
vinced of the errors of their religion, and would openly leave the church 
of Rome if they could be protected and supported. However, the good 
work is still carried on, principally by members of the established 
churches, and many are still turning, openly hazarding all consequences, 
and undergoing severe persecutions. It is alleged, that the great 
opposition of Roman Catholics to the Protestants is occasioned by their 
being obliged to pay tithes, but this is, by no means, the case. Their 
opposition is against the protestant doctrine. This is proved by the cir- 
cumstance, that while the established clergy did not preach the Gospel, 
they were in no way opposed to them, but were strongly opposed 
to dissenters, who preached the Gospel. I shall take the liberty 
of mentioning the state of religion, and of religious parties, in Ireland, 
for some years past, premising that I have been perfectly conversant 
with the subject for nearly fifty years; indeed, I think I can say 
in truth, that there is not a single individual who has had better 
opportunities, or paid more attention to it than I have done. I need not 
now mention particulars, but hold myself bound to prove the statements 
I make. I did reside in Ireland until about ten yéars ago, and still do 
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spend a great part of my time through that country, and I was through 
it in the months of September, October, and November last. Until 
about thirty years ago, very few of the clergy of the established church in 
that kingdom did preach the Gospel, and many of them were improper 
in their moral conduct, but since, a great reformation has taken place, 
and I think I may fairly state, that three-fourths of them now preach 
the Gospel clearly, and are active in every good work. The character 
which the writer of the article gives of the clergy of the established 
church, namely, that nine out of ten, in the north and west of 
Ireland, have already embraced the leading tenets of the Puseyites, is 
without the least shadow of foundation, and what he says, viz., 
that churchmen are endeavouring to induce landlords to put off their 
estates all dissenters, and that landlords are doing so, and that a 
dissenter on one estate had been prohibited from seeing his pastor, on 
pain of ejectment, are also palpably unfounded, and I challenge him to 
the proof; let him name the parties, and I undertake to disprove what 
he states. He complains that the established clergy do not cordially 
associate with dissenters, how could he expect they could do so?—cordially 
associate with those who had combined with Roman Catholics and 
Infidels, of every grade, to pull down their church; he distorts the 
account he gives of the stoppage of the home missions. Respecting the 
stoppage of the mission, the simple fact is just this : the bishops, and a 
number of the clergy, thought it better to have more stated ministers in 
every parish, where wanted, than that stated ministers should leave their 
charge and go itinerating, and now, when Ireland presents so fine 
afield for voluntaries to occupy, why do they not establish their system 
there. But they have been endeavouring to do so for many years without 
secess. The fact is, it cannot be brought into operation in any 
such country, however it may, in part, be acted on in places where 
a number of Christians reside. I see that the Independent voluntary 
minister of Sligo, laments, in a letter to the committee, that they, 
the voluntaries, have it not in their power to occupy this field. Does not 
the conduct of voluntaries indicate that they would rather see the field 
waste, than that it should be cultivated by any other than their own 
denomination ? It will be readily granted by every Christian, who has at 
all thought on the subject, that there are many thousands of pious 
Christians in both denominations of the established churches, and that 
those Christians are as zealously attached to their forms of government 
and modes of worship, as dissenters are to theirs. Now, I cannot con- 
ceive how dissenters can reconcile to their consciences those acts, which 
they know must irritate and distress, and generate a spirit of disunion 
and animosity, when union and love should be cherished. Let such 
dissenters impartially study the question, by, as it were, changing places 
with the established churches, and suppose those churches joined with 
Roman Catholics and Infidels, of every class, in endeavouring to induce 
N.S. VOL. V. 3G 
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government to prevent the people from giving any support to their 
ministers, what must the feelings of dissenters then be? Oh, when shall 
the happy period arrive, when “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, 
and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.”’ And now, let me beseech you, and 
the contributors to your Magazine, to pause, and seriously consider, 
whether it be your duty, or the duty of any Christian, to act so as to 
cause disunion, and destroy Christian affection amongst Christians, 
Even suppose that the established churches were doing you great injury, 
it is surely your duty to overcome evil with good. 
Liverpool, April \5th, 1841. ALEXANDER M‘CREERY. 





Mr. Alexander M‘Creery, of Liverpool, finds great fault with the first 
article in your February number, On the Anglicans of Ireland. He will 
not say that the writer is “‘ not a Christian” —he has too much charity 
for that—but is quite sure that the spirit of his remarks is “highly 
antichristian.”” And yet he concludes his letter with the pious excla- 
mation, “‘ Oh, when shall that happy period arrive when Ephraim shall 
not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim ?”’ and kindly recom- 
mends dissenters “‘to overcome evil with good.” So they are endea- 
vouring to do. But, alas, their good is evil spoken of! There are 
persons, whom submission only provokes to fresh and more contemp- 
tuous aggression ; and who meet conciliation with scorn. Such seems 
to be the growing spirit of the party which threatens to carry all before 
it in the established church. ‘‘ When will Ephraim cease to envy Judah?” 
Without pretending to the gift of prophecy, it will be easy to give Mr. 
M‘Creery an answer to that question—to wit—when Judah ceases to 
vex Ephraim! Let the “successors of the apostles’ cease to oppress, 
tax, and incarcerate the disciples of Christ, and then, undoubtedly, a 
better feeling will grow up between them. Supposing that the afflicted 
dissenters should be a little warm sometimes in their remonstrance to 
those who abuse “their fellow-servants,” your correspondent should 
remember that ‘‘ oppression makes a wise man mad.” 

If Mr. M‘C. knew Ireland, as well as he supposes he does, he would 
be aware, that the proceedings of the late Lord Farnham and his party, 
in the work of proselytism, have been condemned and lamented by 
pious and enlightened Christians of all parties, as a disgrace to Protes- 
tantism, a triumph to the priests, and a hindrance to the work of 
genuine conversion. The writer of the article which your correspondent 
complains of, claims to be far better informed on the state of religious 
parties in Ireland than his censor, and begs to assure him that his 
statements are founded on the best authorities, and that, were it neces- 
sary for any good purpose, he could bear them out with volumes of 
facts. He spoke of the state of things in Ireland now, of a revolution 
which has been going silently on for the last three years ; and he spoke 
from personal knowledge, extensive, various, and accurate ; and Mr. 
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M‘., who has not resided in Ireland for the last ten years, and who 
evidently knows as little about it, as he does about the merits of the 
voluntary controversy, presumes to brand these statements as false, 
like the sheep-stealer, wlio, though convicted on the evidence of 
eredible eye-witnesses, attempted to rebut their testimony by offering 
to produce fifty witnesses to swear that they did not see him committing 
the act! That the doctrine of apostolical succession, which excludes all 
non-episcopal ministers from ‘‘holy orders,” denouncing them as 
unauthorised intruders into the sacred office, stripping their flocks of 
the character of churches and of all Christian privileges, denying that 
they have the sacraments, or the means of grace, and re-ordaining 
their pastors, should any of them join the establishment, a humiliation 
which is not required of the Roman Catholic priests—that this doctrine 
is now firmly held, and rigidly acted on by nine out of ten of the clergy 
of Ireland, is a fact quite notorious in that country. Nor can your 
friend (who, no doubt, has the cause of truth at heart) get over this 
fact, by saying it is ‘‘ palpably false ;” for those who are in a condition 
to feel it, find it palpably true. Neither will it avail, to say that the 
church clergy do not “cordially associate” with dissenting ministers, 
because, ‘‘they had combined with Roman Catholics and infidels of 
every grade to pull down their church.” In Ireland this is ‘“ palpably 
false.” Dissenting ministers do not register votes there, do not attend 
elections, or political meetings, or if they do, it is to oppose the Roman 
Catholics and uphold the church. Most of the Presbyterians are red- 
hot conservatives, hate ‘‘ voluntaries and radicals,” as cordially as Mr. 
M€. could wish ; indignantly denying that they are dissenters, and 
stoutly defending the principle of establishments ; and yet no ministers 
in Ireland complain more bitterly of the exclusiveness, pride, and hosti- 
lity, of the Episcopal clergy! Yes, this is their kindness to their friends! 
Friends who keenly feel it, and but for political considerations, would 
resent it much more loudly than they do.—They are biding their time. 

If your correspondent doubts that the spirit and the ‘ leading princi- 
ples” of Puseyism are spreading in Ireland, and have already been 
embraced by most of the clergy, let him consult Professor Sewext, 
who travelled among them last year, and he may set his mind at rest; 
for that gentleman was very well satisfied on this point. Mr. M‘C. 
admits that very few of the church clergy preached the Gospel in 
Treland thirty years ago; and that the revival has been occasioned 
principally by the labours of dissenters. His version of the Home 
Mission affair is different from ours; but it betrays a total ignorance 
of the facts, and is evidently absurd. The bishops, forsooth, would 
not allow the clergy to itinerate for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel in destitute parishes, lest they should neglect their own, which 
were invariably supplied with substitutes ; and yet they allow rectors 
to itinerate to fashionable watering-places in England, and on the 
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continent, for at least four months in the year, if they wish. The fact 
is, the Home Mission placed the church on an “inclined plane” towards 
dissent. Puseyism has now placed it on a more inclined plane towards 
popery. True, Ireland is a fine field for missionary operations, and yet 
the voluntaries have not taken it up as they ought. May they have the 
wisdom and spirit to wipe off this stigma soon ! 





THE SINNER’S SACRIFICE. 
TO THE TRINITY. 
(Altered from Ben Jonson.) 
Oh, holy, blessed, glorious Trinity, 
Of persons three. One God in unity, 
The faithful man’s believed mystery, 
Help, help to lift 
Myself to thee ! tho’ I am torn and bruis’d, 
By sin, by Satan, by the world misus’d, 
And with the sense of guilt I’m all confus’d, 
Yet take the gift ! 


Eternal Father, God, who didst create 
The dust before thee! Save me from the fate 
My sins deserve. Restore my fallen state, 
Restore my heaven. 
Hast thou not said, “ Thou never wilt despise 
The broken heart, the sinner’s sacrifice.” 
Let me for mercy raise imploring eyes, 
And be forgiven ! 


Eternal God, the Son! O once earth-born ! 
Once, here, an outcast, homeless, and forlorn, 
Who meekly suffered, midst man’s cruel scorn, 
The death abhorr’d. 
Enthroned now ! and king, and priest on high ! 
Redeeming, reascended majesty ! 
To thy sad suppliant’s earnest, bitter cry, 
Show pity, Lord. 
Eternal God, the Spirit! Glorious guest 
Of ruin’d man ; the Comforter confest, 
Inbreathe pure thoughts within this evil breast, 
Help, with thy might. 
Show of the things of Christ! in me abide ! 
Meeten a sinner to be glorified ! 
And with the angels worship side by side, 
A saint in light! 
My Maker, Saviour, and my Sanctifier ! 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, inspire, 
Within me hope ! faith ! passionate desire, 
Immortal love. 
Endue my spirit with a second birth, 
And teach to spurn this grovelling earth, 
And spread her heavenward pinions forth, 
And soar above ! 
There, only there, O blessed Trinity ! 
ual, co-eternal Majesty ! 
Can I attain the long’d for mystery, 
And see thy face. 
Beholding one in three, and three in one. 
The Godhead in effulgent union ! 
That “light of light,” shall I e’er look upon ? 
O wondrous grace ! 
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The Connexion and Harmony of the Old and New Testament : being 
an inguiry into the relation, Literary and Doctrinal, in which these 
two parts of the Sacred Volume stand to each other. By W. Lindsay 
Alexander, M.A., Edinburgh. pp. 510, 8vo. London : Jackson and 
Walford. 


Notwithstanding the numerous productions upon subjects connected 
with the times in which the books of Scripture were written, and with 
the personal history of most of their authors, which occupy a place 
on the shelves of our theological libraries, we have hitherto lacked 
a work that should strictly treat of the bearings of the two grand com- 
ponent portions of the Divine volume upon each other. Prideaux, 
towhom the mind is naturally led by glancing at the title of the work 
which we have just announced, confined himself to the times intervening 
between the declension of the kingdom of Israel and Judah, and the 
time of Christ, chiefly illustrating the sacred history by the profane ; 
explaining such prophecies as were fulfilled in those times ; and only in 
a general way taking up other matters, tending to elucidate certain 
points connected with the sacred oracles. Shuckford’s ‘‘ Connections” 
were designed to illustrate the sacred history, previous to the period at 
which it had been taken up by the Dean of Norwich, and strictly relate 
to such history, and to that of the neighbouring nations, and not 
to any circumstances connecting the Old Testament with the New. As 
it only reaches to the occupation of Canaan, by the Israelites, under 
Joshua, the work has been continued by Dr. Russell, who brings the his- 
tory down to the time at which Prideaux set out. Both productions 
contain much valuable matter, though the prolixity, with which 
the author of the latter treats of the affairs of foreign nations, greatly 
detracts from its utility, in regard to any specific bearing which it has 
upon the history of the Jews. 

Numerous points, relating to the several parts of the Bible, as well as 
to the book as a whole, have engaged the attention of those authors 
who have furnished us with introductions to the sacred writings ; while 
such writers as Sykes, Chandler, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Hengstenberg, and 
others, have gone more minutely into the elucidation of particular sub- 
jects of difficulty, arising out of the relation in which the two principal 
divisions stand to each other. The only author who has especially dis- 
eussed the connexion between them, in a literary and doctrinal point of 
view, is the late A. Th. Hartmann, Professor of Divinity at the University 
of Rostock, in a work entitled, ‘“‘ The close Connexion of the Old 
Testament with the New, developed on principles purely biblical. 
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Hamburgh, 1831.’ Yet, much as this writer might be expected, from 
his profound Oriental learning, and his long continued study of the 
Scriptures, to have exhausted the subject, it must be obvious to any who 
read his volume, that ample room was still left for another labourer in 
the same field ; especially one who, possessed of literary talent and 
furniture, and imbued with a genuine spirit of biblical piety, should 
devote his researches to the intimate connexion, the mutual harmony, 
and the sound interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. 

Such a labourer we are happy to find in Mr. Alexander, and have 
read, with intense interest, the results of his labours, as embodied in the 
volume before us. He has, evidently, come to his task well prepared 
by thorough processes of previous mental training ; a familiarity with 
the distinctive properties and idiomatical peculiarities of the classical 
and Oriental languages ; an acute perception of the nicer shades of mean- 
ing, which are frequently exhibited by the sacred writers ; a suscepti- 
bility for the highest and finest strains of poetical inspiration ; a mind, 
capable, on the one hand, of taking a broad and comprehensive view 
of a subject, and, on the other, of entering, with all the patience and 
perseverance of a German micrologist, into the most minute verbal 
investigations ; a correctness and refinement of taste rarely found 
in alliance with philological ploddings; and, above all, a profound 
reverence for the authority of Scripture truth, and a commendable zeal 
for the advancement of its interests in the world. We congratulate the 
Committee of the Congregational Lecture on their having secured 
the efforts of such a writer for the discussion of a subject of so much 
importance, and on the masterly manner in which their lecturer has 
acquitted himself of his task. 

We shall now endeavour to furnish our readers with an analysis of the 
contents of a volume, which we cannot sufficiently recommend to their 
earliest perusal. ' 

The first of the eight lectures of which it consists, embraces the 
EXTERNAL OF LITERARY connexion of the Old and New Testaments, in 
which, after stating the object of the present course, and pointing out 
the interest and importance of the inquiry, from its bearing on the 
meaning and use of the writings of the ancient economy, and on our con- 
troversies with Infidels and Jews ; from the pleasure it is calculated to 
afford, and the attention which it has already received, Mr. A. proceeds 
to consider the affinity of the two great divisions of Scripture in respect 
of form, structure, language, and nomenclature. He shows that, besides 
the literary identity, discoverable in the mode of thought and phraseo- 
logy obtaining in both, the peculiar opinions of the writers, the 
historical and topographical allusions, the entirely Oriental and Jewish cast 
of the authorship, there is the same absence of systematic representation ; 
the same teaching by means of narratives, apologues, conversations, 
popular discourses, and epistolary communications ; the same initiatory 
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basis, laid in an historical narrative ; the same nucleus of two distinct 
societies, to neither of which is attached the idea of perfection or 
finality, but which are represented as merely introductory to a better and 
more perfect state of things, in which they were finally to emerge. 

On the nature of the New Testament dialect, Mr. A. has some 
very apposite remarks, which go to show that the books of this division 
could only have been written by persons familiar with Old Testament 
ideas and phraseology ; and that they must have been written by men 
who lived after the prevalence of the xo. diadexros. The names or terms 
which they have selected for the purpose of designating the leading 
subjects of which they treat are, with few exceptions, borrowed directly 
from the Old Testament, the appropriateness and full meaning of which, 
can be understood only by a reference to the writings of the earlier 
dispensation. 

He next adduces proofs of a more obvious nature, namely, those which 
arise from the direct references to, or quotations from, the Old 
Testament, which occur in the New. These allusions he distributes 
into three classes ; the First comprising those passages which contain 
simple references to the Old Testament Scriptures as extant in the days 
of our Lord and his apostles ; as being, in their estimation, of Divine 
authority ; and as containing pre-intimations of the facts and doctrines 
of the Christian revelation ; the Second, those in which notice is taken 
of certain incidents, institutions, and characters mentioned in the 
historical portion of the Old Testament ; and those in which a quota- 
tion more or less exact of the words of the earlier Scriptures occurs. In 
relation to the purposes for which the second class of allusions was 
made, he specifies genealogical catalogues ; allusions for the sake 
of example or illustration, the incidental and general uses of which are 
pointed out; references to authentic Jewish traditions ; allusions to 
events on which some doctrine or duty is based ; and allusions to typical 
facts or institutes. 

In treating of verbal quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 
a subject which is clogged with difficulties of no small magnitude, and 
which has engaged the learning, ingenuity, and patient research of some 
of the first-rate biblical critics, Mr. Alexander, after stating as the result 
of his own comparison of passages, that the customary practice of the 
New Testament writers was, to take their quotations from the Greek 
version, rather than from the Hebrew original, adverts to the fact, that, 
of the quotations decidedly traceable to the LXX, (and the same may be 
said of those referable to the Hebrew) very few are made with perfect 
accuracy ; by far the greater part presenting certain deviations from the 
received text of the book from which they were taken. These devia- 
tions he classifies thus :—First, Changes of person, number, or tense in 
particular words; Second, Substitution of synonymous wordsor phrases ; 
Third, Words and phrases transposed ; Fourth, Words and clauses 
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interpolated and added ; Fifth, Words omitted and passages abridged ; 
Sixth, Several passages quoted together, so as to form one connected 
sense ; Seventh, Several of these species of deviation combined together ; 
Eighth, Passages rather indicated or hinted at, than formally quoted, 
Each of these particulars is illustrated by apt examples. 

Having thus discussed the sources and manner of the New Testament 
quotations, the author next treats of their formule, or the manner 
in which they are introduced, and the purposes for which they are made, 
The last he considers to be these : For the explanation or proof of some 
doctrinal position; for pointing out the application of the 
quoted to some statement or description of the context, into which it ig 
introduced ; and for clothing the ideas of the writers in language already 
familiar to their readers, or attractive from its beauty, force, or dignity. 
His observations on the meaning of mAnpéw, under the second of these 
heads, are too important not to be quoted here. 


“From the circumstance that several of the passages thus adduced, are in 
the phraseology of the New Testament, as well as in that of the Rabbinical writings, 
said to be “fulfilled,” it has been hastily inferred by some, that they are all to 
be regarded as designed prophecies of the events to which they are applied. For this 
opinion, however, no adequate support seems to be afforded by the phrase in question. 
The general idea attached to the verb wAnpédw, is that of filling up to its full capacity 
any thing of which it is predicated. Thus the Jews are said, by Christ, to have 
filled up the measure (xAnpdécare 7d yérpoyv) of their fathers, Matthew xxiii. 32. The 
phrase in question, consequently, is susceptible of application to whatever is thought 
of as supplying the complement of any given capacity, and that, whether it is used in 
a literal or tropical sense. Hence it is appropriately used in the New Testament, 
with respect to passages quoted from the Old Testament, in the following cases :— 

“ First, when it announces the accomplishment of a prophecy contained in the 
words quoted. As the prediction is a mere empty declaration, as it were, until the 
fact predicted has occurred ; so that fact, by giving meaning and force to the predic- 
tion, is viewed as its complement or filling up. Thus the New Testament writers, in 
recording the facts of our Lord’s history, when they come to any which formed 
the subject of ancient prophecy, whether explicit or typical, direct the attention 
of their readers to the circumstance, by adducing the prediction, and intimating its 

Sulfilment in the fact they have recorded. 

“ Secondly, when it introduces some description or statement which affords a 
parallel to what the writer has been saying. Such a description being regarded 
as involving a fact of general applicability to the human race, or to certain portions of 
it, is thought of as being, so to speak, in a state of deficiency, until the measure of 
its applicability has been filled up. Each new case, therefore, which affords a parallel 
to that, to which the description was originally applied, goes so far to supply 
this deficiency, by affording another instance in which the description holds ; and 
hence the New Testament writers are in the habit of quoting such descriptions 
as having been fulfilled in the cases to which they are applied by them. Thus, a pas- 
sage from the prophecies of Jeremiah, in which a description is given of the desolation 
caused by the Divine judgments upon the Jews, under the beautiful personification of 
Rachel rising from the dead, looking in vain for her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted because they are not, is adduced by Matthew, as fulfilled in the sorrow which 
was produced by the massacre of the babes in Bethlehem, by order of Herod. No 
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person, who studies the context of the passage as it occurs in the Old Testament, can 
suppose for a moment, that it contains a prediction of the cruelties which were 
perpetrated on the occasion related by the evangelist. The sole purport of the quota- 
tion seems to be, to intimate, as Bishop Kidder remarks, that ‘ such another scene of 
sorrow appeared then, (upon the murder of the innocents) as that was which Jeremy 
mentions upon another sad occasion.” Comp. Matt. xv. 7, 8, with Isaiah xxix. 13; 
Matt. xiii. 14, with Acts xxviii. 25, and Isaiah vi. 9, &c.” pp. 53—55. ~ 


Such has long appeared to us to be the only satisfactory mode 
of solving a difficulty which has, in no ordinary degree, proved a crux 
expositorum. Upon the principles here laid down, while the integrity 
and inspiration of the writers are perfectly secured, the interpretation of 
their references is relieved from the weight of the incubus which has 
been felt to rest upon it by reducing all the passages to the same 
category of direct prophetical announcement. Mr. Alexander’s remarks 

upon the adoption of the language of the Old Testament, in many 

instances, by the writers of the New, for merely literary purposes, 
are equally judicious and forcible ; and the objections that might be 
taken to what to many will appear a novel and startling hypothesis, he 
candidly states, and successfully obviates. 

The remaining lectures are devoted to the INTERNAL and DOCTRINAL 
connexion of the Old and New Testaments. In the second and third, 
the Divine nature and character, and the condition and prospects 
of man, form the subjects of discourse. On the harmony, or rather the 
identity, which characterizes the representations of the sacred writers, 
he thus eloquently expatiates :— 


“Tn that revelation of the Divine will, which the Bible contains, we have 
a series of communications stretching through a course of many centuries, con- 
veyed through individuals of different habits, tastes, education, and talents, and 
characterized by the greatest variety of form and style. Amid all this diversity, 
however, of outward circumstance, the great Author of the whole remained, from first 
to last, the same. By whomsoever the message was borne to men, whether by 
patriarchs, or prophets, or by the Son of God himself; at whatever period it 
was announced, whether in the early dawn of the world’s history, or after ‘ the fulness 
of the time’ had already come ; and in whatever form it appeared, whether clothed 
in symbols, or conveyed in the language of direct annunciation, whether set forth 
by some silent yet significant type, or proclaimed by the living voice of some gifted 
Seer, whether uttered in brief and naked terms, or wrapt in the gorgeous mantle of 
impassioned poetry ; it was, throughout, the same Divine Spirit who inspired the mes- 
senger, and authorized the message. ‘God,’ the apostle tells us, ‘who, at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days, spoken unto us by his Son.’ As in the natural world, the media, through 
which the rays of the sun pass, and the degree of warmth and illumination experienced 
in consequence, at the earth’s surface, are different at different times— 


‘Non habet officii Lucifer omnis idem’— 


whilst it is in every case, and at all times, the same luminary to which we are 

indebted for whatever of light and heat our atmosphere may transmit to us; so in the 

spiritual world, it hath pleased the Sovereign of the universe that the radiance of” 
N.S. VOL. Vv. 3H 
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Divine truth, flowing, as it ever must, from the fountain of his own eternal mind, 
should descend in different degrees, and with diversified hues, upon those to whom it 
was originally sent.”—pp. 67 ,68. 

The subjects of the Divine unity; the intimations of a plurality in 
the Divine essence ; the traces of the doctrine of the Trinity; the use 
of plural terms for the Deity, and especially their construction With 
singular adjuncts ; the distinction between the invisible and manifested 
Deity ; the “ Angel of Jehovah ;” the moral character of God, &c. as 
presented to view in the Old Testament, are all taken up, and discoursed 
upon in a very felicitous and convincing manner. Nor are the remarks 
of the author on the Scripture doctrine of human depravity, and the 
connexion which subsists between Adam and his posterity, less inter- 
esting and valuable. We are the more gratified that he has spoken 
out upon this latter point, since the corresponding representative head- 
ships of Adam and Christ have almost become obsolete in our modern 
theology, and there are many who in the general profess to be Calvin- 
ists, that shrink from an avowal of the doctrine which they involve, 
It is, however, a doctrine distinctly taught by the apostle Paul, Rom. 
v. 12—19; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45—49, and recognized not only by divines 
of the Augustinian school in a former age, but also by the most enlight- 
ened Lutheran expositors of the present day. 

The extent to which the doctrine of a future state was known before 
the appearance of our Saviour is next examined ; and it is proved not 
only from the express testimony of an inspired apostle, Heb. xi. 13— 
16, but by an adduction of passages from the Old Testament, that the 
ancient Hebrews possessed a firm belief in the separate existence of the 
soul after death, and that they were not left in ignorance of the resurree- 
tion of the body, and a final judgment. We fully agree with the author 
in the opinion, that being “gathered to one’s fathers’—a phrase of 
frequent occurrence inthe patriarchal history—has no reference whatever 
to deposition in the ancestral sepulchre, but means a reunion of spirit 
with kindred spirits in the invisible world. On the celebrated passage 
Job xix. 25—27, Mr. Alexander has a critical note of some length, in 
justification of the following translation which he gives of it in the 


text :-— 
“ But I, even I, know that my Vindicator liveth, 
And He, the Last, shall abide by [my] dust ; 
Even after my skin [which] they shall devour, this [shall be] 
And out of my flesh I shall see God. 
Because I, even I, shall see for myself, 
And my eyes shall behold and not another, 
My reins are consumed in my bosom.” 


On this version, however, we have to remark, first, That though }n% 
is undoubtedly employed as a personal title of Jehovah, Isa. xliv. 6, yet 
it is here so closely connected in point of sense with moyp°, that it can- 
hot, with any propriety, be regarded otherwise than as an adverb of 
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time, specifying generally the period when the event expressed by the 
verb should take place. Secondly, it is more natural to take spy, dust, 
in the sense of yw, earth, a substitution which not unfrequently occurs 
in the book of Job, than to limit it to Job’s own dust, which demands 
the assumption of an ellipsis of the pronominal affix, “‘my,”’ which we 
can scarcely suppose the patriarch to have omitted in a passage in 
which he employs it not fewer than five times, in order to give empha- 
tie expression to the strong feelings by which he was excited. Thirdly, 
that by often occurs in the sense of near, beside, &c. is undeniable ; 
but ~oy~>y cannot well be rendered deside dust ; and the idea of the 
Redeemer standing or abiding beside the dust of his saints is scarcely in 
keeping with the Scripture mode of representation. yp" corresponds 
here to "pn, the form employed when God promised to raise up a 
prophet like unto Moses, and predicts the advent and incarnation of 
the Messiah. Fourthly “ out of my flesh,” certainly comes much nearer 
the force of wa, than “in my flesh,” the rendering of our common 
version. Still we doubt whether the meaning of minx “wan be, “ I shall 
look out of, or from, my body.” In Gen. ii. 23, the only other passage 
in which the word occurs as here, the meaning is, consisting of my flesh— 
a partaker of my nature ; so that if we may employ the one to explain 
the other, we must arrive at the conclusion, that the afflicted patriarch 
firmly anticipated the real incarnation of his Vindicator, the Living 
One, whom it would be his inexpressible felicity to contemplate in a 
future state, though his own frame should moulder in the dust. The 
preposition 772 is here, as elsewhere, used to denote the material out of 
which anything is made. The translation we should offer of the pas- 
sage is this :— 
“ For I know assuredly that my Redeemer, the Living One, 

Shall in future time arise upon the earth. 

And though after my skin, this frame be destroyed, 

Yet of my flesh I shall see God, 

Whom I shall assuredly see for myself, 

And my eyes shall behold, and no other : 

My reins are consumed in my bosom.” 


The last line expresses the intense desire which Job had to contem- 
plate him, who, though the Author and Giver of life, was to assume a 
life of humanity, and after vanquishing death, by his own death in the 
human nature, should present himself in the same in the blessed abode 
of departed saints—a glorious and most certain pledge of the resurrec- 
tion of their dead bodies from the grave, by the exercise of his omnipo- 
tent vindicating power. It appears to us, that we must either adopt 
this construction of the passage, or give in to the rendering “‘ out of ”— 
i.e. apart from my flesh, in my disembodied state—jn nxm never being 
used in the sense of seeing through a medium. Still, in whatever way 
we construe the words, they unequivocally express the patriarch’s belief 
in a future state, which it is the object of Mr. Alexander to prove. 
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The fourth lecture is occupied with the criteria and characteristics of 
the Messianic prophecies. To the use of the term “ Messianic” some of 
our readers may be disposed to demur ; but it has long been employed 
by German writers, is now quite familiar to biblical scholars in America, 
and is so very convenient, that we should be sorry to see it denied the 
privilege of naturalization. Mr. A. divides the criteria of these pro- 
phecies into internal and external. The internal are: 1. When in the 
passage itself, or in the immediate context, the subject of the piece is 
expressly denominated the Messiah, or receives some appellation which 
can be shown to be appropriate only to him, we must regard the whole 
as prophetical of Christ. 2. When to the subject of a passage, not 
simply referable to the Almighty as such, are ascribed attributes and 
actions incompatible with the ordinary conditions of humanity, but 
which fully accord with the New Testament declarations respecting 
Jesus Christ. 3. When a passage contains a description of circum- 
stances as occuring in the case of the person to whom it refers, which, 
though not absolutely incompatible with the ordinary limits of human 
performance or endurance, are, on the one hand, extremely unlikely to 
have happened in the case of any mere man; and, on the other, cannot 
be shown to have occurred in the case of any person but Christ, to 
whom it can be shown they exactly apply. 4. When exalted and glow- 
ing descriptions are given of scenes of future glory and felicity, especially 
when these are identified with the “ latter days,” the passage is to be 
interpreted as having a reference to the period of the Messiah’s reign. 
The most important external criteria are these: 1. Passages which can 
be shown to be parallel to those in which the Messianic character is 
decidedly exhibited ; 2. The testimony of the ancient Jewish church ; 
and, 3. The quotation of any passage as Messianic, by our Lord or his 
Apostles. 

The most valuable portion of this lecture is that in which what the 
author justly calls the ‘‘impious” theory of accommodation, is most 
ably refuted. Mr. A. shows that it goes to overthrow Christianity 
entirely, as a system of Divine truth; involve the whole of the New 
Testament in uncertainty, and expose its doctrines to contempt: that 
it presents a glaring contrariety to the best ascertained facts of the 
case ; that it is opposed to all that we know of the character of Christ 
and his apostles ; and inconsistent with their miraculous agency, and 
with the fact that our Lord’s interpretations, so far from pleasing, gave 
the greatest offence to the Jews whom he addressed. The remarks 
made at the close of the lecture on the fanciful and indefensible theory 
of a plurality of senses in any given place, are extremely judicious, and 
deserve the serious attention of those Christian teachers, who from 
early association, from habit, or from some less excusable cause, are 
wedded to this mode of interpretation. 

Lectures fifth, sixth, and seventh, treat of the Messianic prophecies 
in the detail. Upon these our space will not permit us to descant; 
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otherwise it would have given us much satisfaction to have exhibited 
some of the more prominent, as expounded by Mr. A. Our readers will 
find in them a rich treasury of sound prophetic exposition, and trium- 
phant refutations of those attempts which have been made to set aside 
the direct and positive nature of prophecy. 

To the concluding lecture we attach a higher degree of importance 
than to any in the volume. It is on the subject of types, than which 
none within the whole range of theological science has been more 
mystified, and upon which less fixed or definite principles have been 
found to obtain. In consequence of the mistaken notion, that every 
thing in the Old Testament was typical of something in the New, and 
that resemblance, it matters not under what aspect, constitutes the 
only criterion of a type, the pulpit as well as the press has teemed with 
interpretations the most fanciful, not unfrequently the most ridiculous, 
and sometimes the most awfully profane. It is, however, a mode of 
teaching to which, there is reason to fear, many will continue firmly to 
cling, because they feel that to let it go would be to part with one of 
the most convenient vessels in their laboratory, and shut themselves up 
to processes of severe thinking, and habits of close and accurate inves- 
tigation for which they have no predilection. Mr. Alexander’s definition 
and explanation of a type is as follows :— 


“A type, in the sense in which that word is used in such discussions as the 
present, is a representation of spiritual truth by means of actions or objects placed 
before the senses, and calculated to convey through them to the mind a lively con- 
ception of the truth which they are designed to represent. A type is not anything 
in the Old Testament, between which, and certain doctrines of the New, a lively 
imagination may succeed in tracing some analogy or resemblance: it is something 
which the Divine Author of Scripture announces to us as having been specifically 
contrived and appointed for the one purpose of adumbrating certain religious truths, 
and foreshadowing certain future transactions with which these truths were connected. 
Viewed simply in itself it is a hieroglyph or symbolical representation of Divine 
truth; viewed in its relation to Christianity it served the purpose of a pre-intimation 
or memorial, to those who lived before the advent of Christ, of the great facts con- 
nected with him, on which Christianity, as a religious system, rests. Its parallel is 
prophecy. Like it, it teaches a present truth, and announces a future fulfilment of 
it; like it also, it has, in its capacity of a type, one definite meaning, and one definite 
fulfilment, to both of which it was intended and designed to point. The difference 
between a prophecy and a type lies only in this, that the former teaches by words, 
the latter by things; the former by an artificial combination of signs, the latter, by a 
scenical representation of the whole truth at once. A word, is the symbol of an idea; 
a type is the symbol of some principle or law, and the prediction of some great 
general fact in the economy of redemption.” pp. 383—385. 


It is distinctly insisted on, as it had been by Bishop Marsh years 
ago, that the express and assertained design of God, that to the 
Hebrews, and to those in after ages who should read the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, such and such facts or things should convey the ideas of certain 
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corresponding future facts or things, is essential to the nature of a type. 
Whatever cannot be shown to have this Divine warrant, possesses no 
typical claims, and ought not to be represented in this light. The only 
possible source of information, as to what are types and what are not, 
is the Scriptures themselves. Those things which our Lord and his 
inspired apostles have declared to have been ordained to prefigure 
things under the Gospel dispensation, and those only, are, with certainty 
of conviction, to be received as types. Our author rightly discrimi- 
nates between types, and comparisons, and allegories, with which they 
have often been confounded. The brazen serpent was not a type, nor 
was Jonah a type; but the elevation of the one upon a pole as an 
appointed means of cure to the bitten Israelites, and the continuance 
of the other three days and three nights in the belly of the fish, are 
employed by our Lord for the purpose of illustrating by comparisons 
drawn from the Jewish history, his work and death upon the cross, the 
period of his residence in the grave, and his resurrection from the dead. 
Sarah and Hagar were not types: their history is merely allegorized 
by the apostle, i.e. it is transferred from the proper and literal subjects 
of which it treats, and applied for the sake of illustration to something 
totally different, as the verb ddAnyopéa, i. e. Dros another, and dyopéw I 
speak, clearly shows. 

The appendix contains several articles of a critical nature,* which we 
should have liked to have seen extended, had it been compatible with 
the limits within which the author was circumscribed. We hope, how- 
ever, it will not be long before we shall be gratified with a work from 
his pen more directly critical in its character, as we know but few who 
are capable of bringing to the discussion of such subjects the qualifica- 
tions which he so eminently possesses. Most cordially do we thank 
him for the present effort, and we again earnestly recommend the 
volume to the diligent study of our readers, as containing a condensed, 
luminous, and convincing exhibition of the most important principles 
involved in the relative bearings of the Old and New Testaments, and 
in the satisfactory interpretation of these Divine records. 





* Some of our readers may be gratified to know their subjects, which are as fol- 
lows :—Meaning of the term 8:a04«n as applied to the Sacred Writings.—Opinions of 
the Christian Fathers respecting the claims of the Old Testament and its harmony 
with the New.—Works treating of the subject of this course of lectures.—Remarks 
on some of the quotations in the New Testament from the Old.—Opinions of the 
Fathers regarding the plural appellations of Deity in the Old Testament.—Tholuck on 
Heb. xi. 19.—Different versions of Job. xix. 27—27.—Allegorical interpretations 
of Scripture among the ancient Jews.—Herder on the Doctrine of Accommodation.— 
Knobel on the manner in which the Theocratic Prophecies were fulfilled by Christ.— 
Hengstenberg on Psalm xxv. 6. 
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« Remember my Bonds’—Leicester Gaol. By A. Balance, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo. pp. 34. J. Dinnis, London, 1841. 


Ir is a startling fact, that a most respectable and worthy member of 
our denomination, Mr. William Baines of Leicester, has been incarcer- 
ated in the gaol of that town, upon a churchi-rate suit, since the 13th 
of last November ; and yet, that the feelings of the body to which he 
belongs, have not been generally and strongly excited in his favour, 
although he is shut up in prison from his wife and little ones, the scenes 
of his lawful calling, and the services of the church of God. Where 
then, it may be asked, is the “care,” that the members should have 
one for another? It is written, ‘‘ If one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.” Is there no truth in these statements? or in this degenerate 
age has all our Christian sympathy been absorbed by the power of a 
universal selfishness ? 

It is due to the Christian character of our churches, that these 
questions should be answered, and that a searching inquiry should be 
instituted into the merits of Mr. Baines’s case, that the causes of the 
general apathy which obviously exists respecting it may be ascertained. 

The Rev. W. L. Alexander, at a meeting in Edinburgh upon the 
subject, was the first, we believe, publicly to express his dissent from 
the course Mr. Baines had pursued, and he has since vindicated his 
words in a letter to the editor of The Patriot, to which we may pre- 
sently allude. 

The clear-sighted and clever pamphlet at the head of this article has 
been written with the same object in view; and the author has, in a 
dialogue of great point and spirit, discussed the several questions in- 
volved in this important case, the facts of which we shall briefly state. 

Mr. Baines, it seems, entertains conscientious objections to church- 
rates, for he has frequently suffered his goods to be seized rather than 
pay them; and he also has equally strong objections to the ecclesias- 
tical court, in which, it being the court of the established church, he 
would not voluntarily appear, because by that act he thinks he should 
recognize the authority of that church. Now it is admitted on all hands, 
that while he suffered the magistrates to seize his property, he was 
bearing that testimony which his convictions demanded against those 
unjust exactions. But it so happened, that a rate was made which Mr. 
Baines thought invalid in law, and being summoned before the magis- 
trates with twenty-six other parishoners, for non-payment, he urged the 
legal objection, and the. magistrates refrained from adjudicating the 
matter. Now the law, as it stands at present, makes the ecclesiastical 
court the judge of the validity of the rate, and Mr. Baines’s vindictive 
neighbours therefore proceeded against him there. 
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As he would not answer the citation of such a tribunal, the court 
pronounced him contumacious, and proceeded in his absence to confirm 
the rate, and ordered him to pay his portion, forty-five shillings, 
together with £127 8s. for costs! Had Mr. Baines obeyed this order, 
he might have saved himself from gaol; but objecting as he did, both 
to the rate itself, and to the court that levied it, he submitted to arrest 
and incarceration with felons, rather than pay an impost that he 
regarded to be unjust, or yield to a court that he believed to be anti- 
christian. 

The animadversions of Mr. Balance, upon the course Mr. Baines has 
taken, are obviously the production of a mind that thinks with vigour, 
and that judges with a strictness that many will deem severe. While 
he has a heart full of benevolent and Christian feeling, that would 
shrink at the idea of adding affliction to the afflicted, he is obviously 
jealous of the honour of the sacred plea of conscience, and will 
not permit a generous enthusiasm to divert his attention from those 
points of the case which cold, worldly statesmen are likely to assail, as 
weak in argument or loose in morals. 

We shall select a few of the passages in which our author exhibits the 
vulnerable parts of Mr. Baines’s case, not to pain him or his generous 
friends, but to show others who may be ready to follow his example, the 


searching scrutiny to which every step of their course will be exposed. 


“Mr. B.’s imprisonment is stated to be for ‘conscientious refusal to pay church- 
rates.’ This is the point always put forth,—Mr. Baines is a sufferer for conscience. 
Conscience is a sacred thing: he who professes pre-eminently to obey it, necessarily 
compels us to bring all he does toa high standard, and to exact from him a scrupulous 
and universal morality. We cannot help doing this; and unless we feel satisfied that 
the course pursued by him will bear this test, we cannot ourselves, (at least with any 
conscience,) approve or defend it. Now, my impression is, that the Leicester business 
will not bear this test. I acquit Mr. Baines of doing anything but what he really 
thought right and fair: his zeal, however, led him, I think, to deem that to be fair 
and right, which openness and honour will not sanction. If it were so, his case is 
tainted. Scrupulous honour and sensative conscientiousness should go hand-in-hand.” 

“He who professes to be legally aggrieved, and to call upon the law to see him 
righted, must be understood as consenting to what he knows to be its form as well as 
its substance. If a man objects to the validity of a church-rate, it is no longer simply 
an affair of conscience—it has ceased to be a religious, and has become a legal ques- 
tion. But, in doing this, if he refuses to pursue the legal inquiry, in the way at pre- 
sent provided for pursuing it, he no longer contends with church-rates at all, either 
legally or religiously—the battle has become a battle with institutions. Many things 
besides church-rates might place Mr. Baines in precisely the position in which he now 
stands. He is not in gaol for refusing a church-rate, but for refusing to recognise 
‘any authority’ in a certain institution.” 

“They who consider that by the course he pursued he legally appealed from the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates to the proper court at present provided to entertain 
the objection on which he stood, and that he did this with a pre-determination to treat 
it with contempt—they, of course, must hesitate about his conduct, not merely on 
the ground of expediency, but on that of morals—not as to its being wise and noble, 
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or the contrary, but as to its being right. I recur to this again, to say what, per- 
haps, I should have mentioned before, that I have inquired much into the views and 
proceedings of the Society of Friends in relation to church-rates. I find that some 
object to raising the question of their validity at all, since, if opposition to a 
church-rate be matter of conscience, ¢o conscience nothing whatever can make it 
valid. If, however, any do raise the question, (as once or twice in flagrant cases they 
have done,) they do it with the intention of trying the point in the spiritual court, 
if cited into it for that purpose. They consider that it would not be honest or justi- 
fiable to obstruct the due course of the law, however bad that law may be, by making 
objections which they are not willing and prepared to substantiate, wherever the 
existing institutions of the country, whether right or wrong, require them to do so.” 


This leads to the other part of the subject, whether Mr. Baines ought 
not to have appeared on the citation of the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Mr. Alexander, in the paper to which we have already referred, con- 
demns his refusal. 


“Mr. B. admits that he refused to recognize the ecclesiastical courts. Allow me 
to ask, Is this the sentiment which a Christian should avow? In what part of the 
New Testament is there anything which will justify such a sentiment? When did 
our Lord or his apostles refuse to go before the bar of those courts, unjust and blood- 
thirsty as their judges were, to which they were summoned? It is true, that when 
commanded by the judges to do a wrong thing, they refused, and so ought we; but 
this has nothing to do with the present question. It is one thing to refuse to obey a 
command which would lead us to do anything which God forbids ; it is quite another 
thing to take it upon us to offer contempt to persons who are in power, because we 
may think it better for the community if they had not that power. The former is 
clearly right ; the latter, I presume to think, is as clearly wrong. Has not God said, 
‘Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God?’ and has he not 
expressly told us that conscience is to operate in leading us not to rebel but to submit 
even in cases of injustice and oppression? ‘ Ye must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but for consience’ sake,’ Rom. xiii. 2, 5.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Balance indulges in an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, and shows that Dissenters have yielded too much to ecclesiastical 
courts to allow them “conveniently,” as he phrases it, “to ‘go the 
whole hog.’ ” 

“Mr. Baines, probably, like you and me, when he wedded his wife, had the plea- 
sure of purchasing a piece of parchment, in which the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
descendingly called him his ‘wELL BELOVED IN Curist;’ spoke of him as one of 
his flock ; and added, moreover, that as he understood he ‘ was resolved to proceed 
to the solemnization of true and lawful matrimony, and greatly desired that the same 
might be solemnized in the face of the church!’ he therefore granted him his lordly 
license for this purpose :—I say nothing of this, though many Dissenters are suffi- 
ciently ‘inconsistent,’ (which I do not defend) to submit to it still. But it cannot 
escape you, that all wills are carried into effect by the ‘ authority’ of an ecclesiastical 
court. No dissenter, that 1 ever heard of, refuses a legacy on this ground. Nay, 
what is more to the purpose, every dissenting church, as such, when it builds for 
itself a local habitation, ‘recognizes authority’ in ecclesiastical courts! It obtains 
by this means a legal registration. Let me show you a document of this description. 
Observe, it is a statement signed by two deacons of a Baptist church—John Dipper 
and Noah Washim—giving notice of the erection of a building in a certain locality 
for the purpose of worship, and is addressed, you remark, in Dipper’s own hand 
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writing,—‘ To the most Reverend Father in God, William, by Divine Providence, 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ On the back is the following— These are to certify 
whom it may concern, that the within certificate was on the first day of April, in the 
year of our Lord 1841, brought into the registry of the Deanery of Arches of London, 
and there registered. John Moore, Registrar.’ That is to say, it was enrolled in 
the very court to which Mr. Baines was summoned! It is certainly a very absurd 
thing that the Court of Arches, or the court of any bishop or any archbishop what- 
soever, should have to be ‘ recognized’ by a Dissenting church, as invested with autho. 
rity to make a legal registration of its place of worship—as absurd as for a vestry of 
Dissenters to have to record, in order to its security, the erection, or intended eree- 
tion, of an episcopal edifice. But so it is, And if Mr. Baines’s principle is carried 
out, this must be resisted—the law that Tequires it treated as a nullity, neglected 
and disobeyed. I mention these things merely to show, that before a broad, sweep- 
ing principle is d and ed, the whole extent of the ground it covers 
should be measured and known. Men must be prepared for ail the consequences of 
the position they take. I abate none of my denunciations against a spiritual court 
having the power to put a man info goal. I should hesitate, however, as things are, 
foolish and absurd as I may deem them, to say, that Dissenters act ‘inconsistently,’ 
in, ‘in any manner,’ ‘ recognizing’ such a court.” 





It is on these grounds Mr. Balance accounts for the absence of that 
general sympathy which the imprisonment of our brother might have 
been expected to call forth. 


“The Dissenters have amongst them much unsophisticated good sense. Men of 
worth, high feeling, candour and integrity abound in their societies. I firmly believe, 
that there is very generally throughout the country a secret feeling of all that I 
have expressed, as to the questionable character of these church-rate martyrdoms, 
and that this represses enthusiasm and effort. If, however, it is not so—if Mr. 
Baines did, and is thought to have done, nothing but what was right, it would still 
seem that the Dissenting public are not convinced that the proceeding was expedient. 
If, calculating on the good to flow from his self-sacrificing zeal, Mr. B. hoped to 
strike a blow at the spiritual courts, by exhibiting in himself the effects of their vin- 
dictiveness, and thus lighting up a fire throughout the land that would burn them as 
stubble—he has been mistaken. Neither ministers nor churches are thus inflamed. 
The feeling of the body is not generally roused and set in this direction,—not, at 
least, as the consequence of his imprisonment. How are we to account for this? 
Partly, I think, by the moral feeling I have already referred to; and partly by the 
fact, that the institutions themselves, with which the contest really lies, are not of 
yesterday—unheard of invasions on the liberty ef the subject, and adapted, therefore, 
to excite universal and‘tesolute resistance. Were the church courts new things, just 
created and sent forth, with their hybrid character and terrible powers, to curse and 
crush by excommunications and prisons, Mr. Baines would certainly not be their only 
victim. The goals would be full ;—every where would they be full,—for all men 
would resist the erection of such tribunals. Being, however, things that have drifted 
down to us on the tide of time—or rather, grotesque parts of our old, massy, strange- 
looking pile of national institutions, that, oddly enough, have got somehow conglo- 
merated into a most wonderous whole—being things of this sort, however bad, the 
people generally are not susceptible of every passionate interest respecting them— 
they are not ready to resist them to the death, nor to feel deeply with those who 
do ;—although if anything half or quarter so monstrous were attempted to be created, 
there would be no lack of martyrs to suffer or of multitudes to sympathize.” 
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We print these extracts more with a view to instruct others than to 
censure Mr. Baines, for while we cannot resist the force of the argu- 
ments our friend of the Middle Temple has put forth, yet we have a 
deep conviction that Mr. Baines generously placed himself in his pre- 
sent position in the hope that his domestic privations and personal 
sufferings would illustrate the hateful character of that system to which 
he is conscientiously opposed, and hasten the day when such outrages 
upon equal justice and the rights of conscience shall cease for ever. 
That such a consummation will be hastened by his long imprisonment, 
is anticipated by Mr. Balance himself in the following eloquent and 
spirit-stirring passages. 

“Whatever may be thought of the way in which Baines got himself into goal ;— 
the mere fact that he is there,—there, by the act of spiritual functionaries—-there, 
through a process which shows what the church has the power to do—which pre- 
sents to the eye of reflecting men (or of unreflecting) the gentle, meek-eyed Bride of 
Christ, with the key of a prison instead of that of Paradise hanging at her side, with 
a sword in her hand and chains at her feet—a thing which does this, and which thus 
illustrates what is meant by the ‘earth helping the woman’—such a'thing cannot 
take place—certainly cannot be frequently repeated, without, in the long run, so 
affecting the public mind as may occasion one day surprise alike to prelates and 
privy-councillors. Imprisonment dy a church, however it comes about, is surely a 
most grave and astounding thing. The act must have a meaning—to us Protestants 
a wondrous meaning—if it only had a tongue to give to it fit and forcible utterance. 
Both Dissenters and Churchmen might be compelled to listen, if Lercesrer Gaoi 
were but as vocal and eloquent as it might be, even on the admission of all I have 
advanced. The public at present are not interested. Many are too blind, many too 
busy, to notice or care for what does not immediately affect themselves. Be sure, 
however, of this, that if there be really a soul in man or a God in heaven, it cannot 
be, if church-courts are to continue to ‘commit men to prison,’ but that some one or 
other shall rise up, who, after admitting all that can be urged against a mistaken and 
erring man, shall yet speak such words of thunder on the mere fact of his ecclesias- 
tical incarceration, and strike such flashes of fire from his chains, as shall startle the 
indifferent and cure the dumb.” 

“Tt is a black and fearful thing that a man should be put into a gaol by a church! 
that the successors of the apostles—the representatives and ministers of the meek 
and loving One, should ‘ speak like lambs and devour like dragons,’/—‘ anointing their 
lips with the oil of charity, and defiling their hands with bonds and blood.’ On this 
ground I should take my stand ; for my admitting Baines not to have been right, is 
no reason for my denying that his antagonists are wrong. They may have done 
nothing but what the law warrants—that law whose slumbering thunders the captive 
man dared to provoke; but it is an unrighteous thing that any law should arm a 
church with such thunders, and still worse that any church should have the heart to 
use them. There is no inconsistency in views and feelings. Ecclesiastical imprison- 
ment can be looked at by itself, irrespective of the steps by which it has been incurred. 
Legal or illegal as to its infliction—wise or foolish the conduct that occasions it— 
there it stands—essentially and unchangeably, from its very nature, a loathsome, 
Jeprous, unclean thing. The sooner it ceases to be possible the better. Any man 
who is subjected to it shall have my sympathy, be he right or wrong in what exposed 
him to the oppression. This feeling is on the increase. If the people be impreg- 
nated witli it, especially the sober and religious part of them, they will speak on the 
subject in such a way, that parliament will do something as well as talk—act in addi- 
tion to resolving.” 
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“ Public opinion will one day or other effect his discharge. He may have com. 
mitted an error, but that error cannot deserve everlasting imprisonment. All right. 
hearted and right-minded men will come to feel this, and they will learn to speak it 
too, so that even Lord John Russell shall deign to hear. His lordship is mistaken in 
his estimate of what the Dissenters are, and what they can do, when once roused by 
any great and vivid moral excitement. Asa body, they are not political, but they 
are religious. They are pervaded and possessed by that which is the strongest 
stimulus in man. They love truth, and like truth-loving mea they love freedom, 
The principles of the pure Protestant faith have firm hold of them, and the spirit of 
liberty is their natural inheritance. The revived and virulent popery of the church is 
opposed and abhorrent to their very instincts—it will lead them to resist its preten. 
sions and demands from a sentiment which will dare and suffer any thing. If sucha 
church is to continue to hold their brethren ‘ in bonds,’ it will engender a feeling, and 
it is beginning to do it, which, if not met with cordial concessions, may perhaps 
express itself after such a fashion, as would somewhat surprise any ministry that 
should be mad enough to treat its possessors with contempt.” 


In conclusion we may observe, though we have no knowledge of the 
author of this pamphlet, yet we shrewdly suspect that he is 4 Balance 
more frequently found at the Weigh House, than at the Middle Temple. 
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The Rev. William Davis, of Hastings, has published a brief but interesting sketch of 
“Michael Smith,” which he properly designates “ A Memoir for Sunday School 
Teachers.” Michael was himself a scholar in the Croft Chapel School, and, after 
serving in the navy a few years, became, though poor, eminent for purity, upright- 
ness, zeal, benevolence, and true devotion, so as to be a comfort to his pastor, and a 
blessing to his native town. It is a narrative replete with interest, and adapted for 
extensive usefulness.—Ball & Co. 

We are favoured with an awakening little book, from the pen of the Rev. John 
Jefferson, entitled, “ Agrippa; or, the Nominal Christian Invited to Consideration 
and Decision.” It is written with much penetration into the sophisms of nominal 
Christianity, and with a sweet compassion, that should constrain the almost Christian 
to decision of character. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Frome, suggests in his “ Thoughts on Private Devotion,” the 
expediency of every Christian keeping a calendar, to be inscribed with facts of a per- 
sonal, domestic, or public character, for devout review, which, he justly remarks, 
“ might be more profitable than many a treatise.” A gifted minister has accordingly 
published a neat book, entitled, “Outlines of a Private Calendar, designed to aid 
the cultivation of practical piety and closet devotion, with an introduction explanatory 
of its use.” The journal itself simply consists of four ruled columns for each month 
of the year, under the heads of “ Circumstances of Individual Interest—of Domestic 
and Social Interest—Events of Universal Religious Interest—and of General Philan- 
thropic Interest.” The advantages of such a record are set forth in the explanatory 
introduction, which we have read with interest and edification. Dr. Isaac Watts 
kept much such a calendar, which was printed in our pages, (Vol. XV. 1832, pp. 
65—70,) and we trust that this effort of his devout namesake may induce many 
others to adopt a similar course.—Ward & Co. 

The gift of social prayer is so important in our churches, that every effort to pro- 
mote its cultivation should be encouraged by us. We are happy, therefore, to 
announce the third edition of a very useful little volume by the Rev. Thomas Mann, 
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of West Cowes, entitled, “ The Gift of Prayer.” It contains forty-three brief sections, 
which comprise remarks upon every branch of the subject, with very appropriate 
Scriptural illustrations, adapted for general usefulness. The introduction contains a 
successful vindication of prayer meetings against the objections which have been urged 
even by evangelical church writers against them.— Ward & Co. 

Dr. Joseph Buller and Henry Buller of Lincoln’s. Inn, sons, we believe, of the 
estimable John Buller of Southampton, have just published two octavo volumes, 
entitled, “‘ A Winter in the Azores; and a Summer at the Baths of the Furnas.” They 
are transcibed from journals kept during an eight months’ residence in the Island of 
St. Michael’s, at the Baths of the Furnas, and amongst the neighbouring, but almost 
unknown islands of Fayal, Pico, St. George’s, Floras, and Corvo. It gives us plea- 
sure to say that these are amusing and instructive volumes, written with a graphic 
power, which brings strange scenes in nature and society vividly before the mind of 
the reader. The authors visited these islands, as invalids in the search of a warm 
and agreeable climate, and the remarks at the end of the second volume, on the cli- 
mate of St. Michael’s, and the removal of young people with a consumptive tendency 
toa warm atmosphere, cannot fail to be interesting to those parents who are called 
to have resort to that painful, but only effective method of checking the progress of 
a most insidious disease. The authors have illustrated their pages with more than 
thirty sketches, executed with great truth and beauty, and though these books scarcely 
fall within the range of critical censorship, we are happy to say that they abound with 
facts that will entertain and inform their readers.—Van Voorst. 

“The Journal of Civilization,” is a cheap weekly periodical, intended to illustrate 
the necessity, progress, and blessings of civilization. Doubtless the providence of 
God has even co-operated with Christianity in ameliorating the wretched condition of 
our race, and it is high time that those secondary and subsiduary means, advocated in 
this journal, should occupy a large share of the attention of Christian philanthropists. 
—W. Smith. 

Messrs. Fisher & Co. are publishing in monthly parts, price two shillings, five of 
which have appeared, an illustrated edition of “The Rev. Thomas Scott’s Commentary 
on the Bible, containing the Old and New Testament according to the authorised 
version ; with explanatory notes, practical observations, copious marginal references, 
indexes, &c.”” With a series of highly finished engravings, illustrative of the princi- 
pal places mentioned ifi Scripture, from original drawings. As this edition has been 
the subject of some proceedings in the Court of Chancery, which may excite the sus- 
picions of those who have not had the opportunity of informing themselves about 
the question, we think it right to explain, that the present is a reprint of the fourth 
and last edition that Mr. Scott alone amended and carried through the press. The 
additions that he made to the fifth edition, which Mr. Dawes edited, are mainly in 
the critical department of the work. We cannot but rejoice that the enterprising 
publishers of this beautiful edition will now succeed in placing this valuable com- 
mentary within the reach of multitudes who could not afford to purchase at the price 
of eight guineas the sixth edition. 

The admirers of the writings of “that holy and greatest light of the reformed 
churches,” John Calvin, will rejoice to learn that his ‘‘ Commentaries on the Epistles 
of Paul to the Galatians and Ephesians,” have been translated from the Latin, by the 
Rev. W. Pringle, and published by Mr. Clarke, of Edinburgh, as the thirtieth volume 
of his Biblical Cabinet. Professor Tholuck has described Calvin’s commentaries 
on the New Testament, as characterized by doctrinal impartiality, exegetical tact, 
various learning, and deep Christian piety, and to such a testimony we can add nothing, 
but express a hope that this volume may be succeeded by others, till the whole of 
these invaluable expositions are in the hands of English readers.—Clarke. 
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The Committee of the Congregational Union have rendered good service, by 
commencing “a series ” of tracts for the use of our churches. Four of these are already 
published. The first is The Declaration of Faith, &c.; and the second is on the 
Home Duties of Churches—both of these should be in the hands of every member 
of our denomination ; the third relates to the Constitution, &c., of county or district 
Associations of Pastors and Churches ; and the fourth is an Address on the choice of 
Pastors. Much is needed to be done, to inform the public and our own people too, 
of their’ principles and privileges, and we hope these useful tracts will be widely cir. 
culated, and be succeeded by many others equally useful.—Jackson & Walford. 

The Religious Tract Society is doing good service to the cause of Protestantism, by 
its numerous and diversified publications on the Papal history, controversy, and 
absurdities. These publications are adapted to all ages and capacities, and are issued 
at prices suited to persons of all circumstances. ‘The Spirit of Popery: an exposure 
of its origin, character, and results, in Letters from a Father to his Children,” is an 
elegant volume of letters, and contains a good digest of the doctrines and ceremonies 
of the Romish church; as also a well-sustained defence of the Protestant faith, 
It is written in a familiar and popular style. It speaks to the eye as well as to the 
mind. Its cuts are graphic and instructive, serving not only to illustrate, but also to 
fix indelibly on the memory many of the statements and facts embodied in the text. 
We cordially recommend it to the attention of Christian parents as a suitable present 
to their children, and as a means of guarding the youthful mind against the abomina- 
tions of Rome. 
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Four Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, delivered in the Hanover-Square Rooms, 
London, March, 1841. By Isaac Taylor. 8vo. London: Jackson & Walford. 

A Winter in the Azores; and a Summer at the Baths of the Fernas. By Joseph 
Buller, M.D., and Henry Buller, of Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. London: J. Van 
Voorst. 

The Journal of Civilization. No.1. Imperial 8vo. London: W. Smith. 

Memoirs of British Female Missionaries ; with a Survey of the Condition of Women 
in Heathen Countries: and also a preliminary Essay on the Importance of Female 
Agency in Evangelizing Pagan Nations. By Jemima Thompson. 12mo. London: 
W. Smith. 

Your Life. By the Author of “ My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter.” 12mo. London 
J. Fraser. 

The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes: containing Evidence of their Identity, an 
Account of their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies; together with Sketches of 
Travel in ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Mesopotamia; and Illustrations of 
Scripture Prophecy. By Asahal Grant, M.D. 8vo. London: J. Murray. 

The Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer. By the Authoress of “The Life and 
Times of Luther.” Imperial 8vo. London: J. Green. 

Family Secrets ; or, Hints to those who would make Home Happy. By Mrs. Ellis, 
author of “ The Women of England.” 8vo. Parts 3&4. London: Fisher & Co. 

Nugz Literarie: Prose and Verse. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, of 
Leeds. 8vo. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

The Last Days and Hours of Mrs. Hannah Matthews, late of Barnsbury Park, 
Islington. By her Husband. 18mo. London: Mason. 

Three Lectures to Christian Mothers. By James Cameron. 12mo. Edinburgh: 
W. Innes. 
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The Hall of Vision; a View of Principles: a Poem, in three books; to which is 
added, Minor Poems. By William Leask. Second Edition. 12mo. London: Simpkin 
& Co. 

Unfulfilled Prophecy respecting Eastern Nations, especially the Turks, the Russians, 
and the Jews. 12mo. London: J. Snow. 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery. Collected by Himself. In 4 vols. 
Vol. I. Wanderer of Swirzerland—The West Indies—Miscellaneous Poems—Prison 
Amusements. 12mo. London: Longman & Co. 

The Handmaid ; or, the Pursuits of Literature and Philosophy, considered as sub- 
servient to the interests of morality and religion. Five Dissertations. By the Rev. 
J. Davies, B.D. &c. 12mo. London: J. W. Parker. 

Slavery and the Slave-Trade in British India; with Notices of the existence of 
these evils in the Islands of Ceylon, Malacca, and Penang. Drawn from Official 
Documents. 8vo. London: Ward & Co. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, the learned and authentic Jewish Historian. To 
which are added, Seven Dissertations. Translated by William Whiston, A.M. With 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. H. Stebbing, D.D. With graphic Illustrations on 
Steed and Wood. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. London: G. Virtue. 

Dr. Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh in 1840. His introduction to the religious 
world so called: or, a series of Dialogues illustrative of the ways, manners, and con- 
versational powers of Ladies engaged in active duties of benevolence. To which is 
added, a second edition of Mrs. Bountiful ; or, Edinburgh Charities. By Ann Walker. 
12mo. London: Hamilton & Co. 

The Young Man’s Monitor; or, a Modest Offer toward the pious and virtuous 
composure of Life from youth to riper years. By Samuel Crossman, B.D. 1664. 
12mo. London: Tract Society. - 

A Book for the Sabbath: in three parts. By J.B. Waterbury. 12mo. London: 
Tract Society. 

The Arguments of Churchmen Reviewed, and the Evils of a Religious Establish- 
ment Exposed. By James Gregory. 12mo, Bradford: J. Dale. 

ConGREGATIONAL Union Tract Series. No. 1. Declaration of Faith, &c.— 
No. 2. Duties of Churches.—No. 3. Hints on Associations of Churches.—No. 4. An 
Affectionate Address to Church Members on the choice of Pastors. Jackson & Wal- 
ford. 

Outlines of a Private Calendar, designed to aid the cultivation of Practical Piety 
and Closet Devotion ; with an Introduction explanatory of its use. 8vo. London: 
Ward & Co. 

The Seed. Religious Tract Society. 

The Fruits of the Spirit. By Thomas Applegate, Kingsbridge. 8vo. London: 
Ward & Co. 
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In the press, The Early Life and Conversion of William Hone. A Narrative, 
written by himself; with a Postscript by his son, William Hone, author of the 
Every-Day Book,” &c. &c. 

In the press, in 8vo, Lectures on Romanism and Anglo-Catholicism. By Joseph 
Sortain, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin, Minister of North-Street Chapel, Brighton. 

Chorazin; or, an Appeal to the Child of many Prayers, on Questions concerning 
the great Salvation. By D. E. Ford, author of “ Decapolis.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAN UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


It is with sentiments of gratitude to God, and with fraternal affection toward our 
honoured brethren, that we commence our record of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. This effort to promote oneness of 
sentiment, purpose, and action, amongst our churches, has been greatly succeeded by 
the blessing of God, which calls for devout acknowledgments ; for it has brought us 
to know our brethren more intimately, and to appreciate them more highly than we 
ever did before; and a feeling of strength from united prayers, counsels, and efforts, 
has grown amongst our churches. And the proceedings of this Assembly afford many 
topics for sincere congratulations, particularly those statements which were read from 
the affiliated societies for Bririsn Missions, the resources and operations of which 
have been so liberally increased during the past year. We regret that the length of 
the proceedings will not permit us to carry our report in the present number beyond 
the business of the first day. In our July number (D. V.) we shall complete our 
record of these deeply interesting proceedings. 

On Tuesday morning, May llth, the Rev. Richarp Exuior, of Devizes, Wilts, 
took the chair at nine o’clock ; present, 
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Bennett, J. Northampton 
Bennett, J., D.D. London 
Bergne, S. B. Lincoln 

Bevis, H. J. Ramsgate 
Binney, T. London 
Bodington, J. Bermondsey 
Bodwell, J. C., ALM. Weymouth 
Bright, J. S. Luton 

Bristow, J. Exeter 

Bromley, H. Clavering 
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Brown, R. Wrexham 

Buck, W. F. Burton-on-Trent 
Bull, T. P. Newport Pagnell 
Burder, H. F., D.D. Hackney 


Burls, R. Maldon 

Burnet, J. Camberwell 

Butler, T. C. London 

Campbell, J., D.D. London 

Campbell, W., A.M. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

Carlisle, J. London 

Chamberlayne, R. Swanage 

Chaplin, W. Bishops-Stortford 
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Colville, W. Middleton 

Connebee, R. Dorking 

Corney, G. Barking 
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The CuainMAN commenced the proceedings by singing the 191st Hymn, Congre- 
gational Supplement, “ Head of the church, our risen Lord,” &c., and then read the 
67th Psalm. After which, he offered solemn prayer, and then opened the business 
of the morning in the following words :— 

Christian brethren, we are now about to proceed to those more immediate 
engagements which have called us together this day, and, I believe, that we 
all feel how much we shall need the “spirit of wisdom and of a sound mind.” 
For, if we enter rightly upon these important duties, involving in them, as they 
do, such immense consequences, we must ever feel our own insufficiency, and it is 
our encouragement to know, that God himself has said, “If any man lack wis- 
dom, let him ask of God, who giveth unto all men liberally and upbraideth not.” 
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It is very great consolation to know, that God has immediate access to our minds, 
and that if we spread our thoughts before him, in the spirit of humble dependance for 
his teaching and guidance, he can give a turn to our thoughts and our affections, 
which may be rendered a great blessing—a blessing which shall be felt when we 
shall be seen here no more. Then it is highly important for us—and I am not about 
to detain you by a long address, I think shortness should characterise all the services 
of the day—it is important for us that we still cherish the spirit of Christian love and 
unity. It seems to me, that, assembled together, as we are, as a united body, for such 
holy and important purposes, there is something peculiarly hallowed and sacred in 
the place and in the spirit. I look upon many this morning whom I personally know 
not, and I look upon some whom I have known and loved for many, many years; 
and there is something in looking back upon life which is refreshing to the spirit, if, 
in this land of strife and turmoil, where the grand adversary of God and man is ever 
aiming to sow the seeds of discord and division, we can look back upon some of those 
hallowed associations where such a feeling of division has never been known. And 
this is one of the important features, I think, of what I may call our holy association, 
that we cherish towards each other the most cordial Christian affection. Let the pot. 
sherds of the earth strive with the potsherds of earth, but let there be no strife 
between the churches of God, unless it be a strife to provoke each other to love and 
to good works. And it strikes me, Christian brethren, that we shall not attend as 
we ought to the duties which are before us, unless we are the subjects of a large mea- 
sure of compassion for souls. Oh, that that feeling may pervade all our minds which 
was so pre-eminent in the mind of our Lord Jesus Christ; when, looking abroad 
upon the multitudes who were scattered about as sheep not having a shepherd, he 
had compassion on them. He knew how to have compassion upon the ignorant, and 
upon them that are out of the way. And then, if we have a feeling of compassion, 
to this let the proof of zeal be added; for it is of no use to say, “ Be ye warmed and 
be ye clothed,” it is of no use to utter vain lamentations over the moral misery and 
degradation of our countrymen, if we are not aiming, in our respective spheres of 
action, according to the talents which God may be pleased to impart unto us, to 
rescue them from this misery. And, O the pangs which take place in one’s mind 
upon a review of past years, that there has been so little of this compassion and so 
little of this zeal! And then we will not forget—God forbid that we should—that 
it is God’s blessing which alone can succeed any of our feeble efforts. May that 
blessing richly descend upon us all at this time, and in our respective localities, as 
long as we live, and may his smile be enjoyed by us through the long ages of eternity. 
I trust that we shall all go from this place imbued with those holy feelings which 
will prove a blessing to ourselves and a blessing to others, 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN said—Mr. Chairman, before the report is read, there are 
some preliminary matters which require the attention of the brethren. I submit 
without any speech a resolution to you what I have great pleasure in proposing, 
namely :— 

“That the Wilts and East Somerset Congregational Union, and the Oxford and 
West Berks Association, be received with fraternal cordiality into the fellowship of 
this Union; and that the brethren delegated to represent in this assembly the Con- 
gregational churches connected with the Surrey Mission, be cordially welcomed to the 
meeting, and invited to speak and vote as members in all its proceedings.” 

The Rev. T. Brvwey having seconded the resolution, it was put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. BLacksurn said, he believed there were some other visitors present, 
who desired to take part in the proceedings. 

The Rev. Dr. Reev—I beg to name as one, the Rev. Perer Parker, M.D» 
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American missionary at Canton, and I beg to move that he be received by this 
Assembly. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. ALGERNON WELLS, one of the Secretaries, then read the report. 

The Treasurer, BENJAMIN Hanbury, Esq., also gave in a statement of finance, 
both of which documents will be printed in the minutes of the assembly. 

The Rev. A. Wetts—I am under the necessity of informing the assembly that, 
since the report was prepared, it has been ascertained, by communication with 
Dr. Raffles, that the opening of his new place of worship must be postponed till 
a period very near that which has been appointed for our autumnal meeting. Upon 
the whole, therefore, though the discovery was made too late to admit of an altera- 
tion in the report, it has been thought that the wisest course, under these circum- 
stances, would be to ask our Nottingham brethren to receive us in the autumn of the 
present year, and to postpone our visit to Liverpool till 1842. The Doctor begged me 
to mention the circumstance ; it will be open to him to make any observations which 
he may be disposed to add to mine. 

The Rev. Dr. Rarries then rose and said—I presume, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
duty of every man in this room this morning to do as he is bid by the competent 
authorities. It is under that impression, Sir, that I rise, having been bidden to do so, 
to move the adoption of this report. I am so exceedingly reluctant to speak 
on occasions like the present, that if, with a clear conscience, I could have kept 
my seat, I assure you I would have done so, but my conscience would have accused 
me ever after, if I had failed to fulfil what is impresed upon me asa duty, in the midst 
of this assembly. I beg leave, therefore, to move, “That the report of the Com- 
mittee, now read, be adopted and printed ; and that this meeting considers the position 
and progress of the Union, as exhibited in that report, highly encouraging; and 
the meeting, firmly attached to the principle of union, and deeply impressed with the 
necessity in times so momentous as the present, of the combination of Congregational 
churches for mutual support”—I must be permitted to pause, even in reading the 
resolution put into my hands, at this point, so deeply am J impressed with the truth 
of the sentiments which are here inculcated. As secretary to one of the largest 
county unions perhaps in the kingdom, and having been connected with that union 
now nearly thirty years, I can say with truth, that the reports from the various 
stations, during no year in which I have been acquainted with its history, have 
presented so many melancholy and lamentable instances of illiberality. At this 
advanced period in the history of our country, when one would think that the prin- 
ciples of religious and civil liberty were so well, and so generally, understood andacknow- 
ledged, it is truly lamentable to receive the reports which have come to us from 
various parts of the county of Lancashire, of the efforts, the determined and 
almost desperate efforts, which have been made, in many instances, to crush our rising 
interests. I speak advisedly, positively to crush them. I feel convinced, that, but for 
the interposition of the Lancashire Union, they would have been crushed long ago, 
and nothing but that Union could have saved them. For aught I know, your general 
Union may be of importance in some instances, to save county unions, as county 
unions are of importance to save individual stations. Indeed, I am not quite sure, 
but we shall want your help even as a union in Lancashire. We began our meeting 
last year, Sir, with a debt of £500, and yet, in the face of that debt, we had the con- 
fidence and courage—I don’t know what the world will say to our prudence—to vote 
the various stations grants, amounting to nearly £2000, and if our income for 
the current year be only what it has been for the last few years, we shall thus 
accumulate, before the-end of the year, a debt of £800. I just tell you our circum- 
stances. I am very happy to find that the condition of your affiliated societies 
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is exceedingly good. I am glad to see my friend Mr. Dunn with such a cheerful 
countenance, for he knows that there is a handsome balance in the bank. I was 
surprised to hear the amount which the Home Missionary Society has in the hands of 
the treasurer, and it is possible, we shall come, in forma pauperis, from Lancashire 
and ask for a slice of your loaf; else the poor itinerants must starve. Our treasurer 
told us honestly, “ Such is your condition, that I cannot continue to hold office unless 
you pass a unanimous resolution to this effect, that there be a reduction, a pro- 
portionate reduction, in the grants made to our stations, according to the deficiency 
which shall appear in the last quarter of the year in the amount of the funds collected ;” 
which is equivalent to saying, “If you do not raise £800 before the last quarter 
comes, then your itinerants will be mulct in one quarter’s income, and you know that 
when these devoted men have worked for three-quarters of a year, as hard as men can 
work, they can never be expected to work the last quarter for nothing. Such is our 
condition ; you will pardon me, I am sure, for alluding to it. I was compelled at the 
very point inthe resolution at which I had arrived, to state the circumstances of the 
case, which bear upon it—“ And the extension of their principles as connected with 
the glorious Gospel of Christ in its purity, would encourage the Committee and all their 
friends of the Union, to redoubled efforts for promoting its efficiency.” It would be 
really amusing, Sir, if it were not that the importance of the ‘subject prevents 
that which is mere amusement, in connexion with such a topic as this, but it really 
would be amusing to observe the various opinions which are entertained and expressed 
in different parts of the country about this Union of ours, at least in the north 
of England. There are some who really look upon it with very great suspicion. 
I assure you, they have serious apprehensions about it. I do think they are somewhat 
alarmed, lest the liberties of our churches, the rights of Independency, should, in some 
way, be compromised, or damaged, or injured, in your hands. Well, then, there are 
others, who think, “ Oh, it is a very harmless thing, this Congregational Union. Good 
men from the country meet their friends in London ; they just shake hands, and ask 
each other how they do, and wish each other God speed, and then part. There is no 
harm in that.” These are the extremes of opinion about this Union. I rejoice, Sir, 
that the principles of the Union, and the position of the Union, redeem it from either 
of these extremes; as to the first extreme, that it is altogether ruinous of our 
principles. Why, if we are united for any thing, it is to maintain those very prin- 
ciples which we are supposed to be endangered. Is there a man in this room, who, 
if he saw those principles damaged or injured, would not take up his hat and 
say, Brethren, good morning to you, I have had enough of your Union?” Have*we 
any power to keep him? It is perfect absurdity. We, in Lancashire, have 
heen engaged for thirty years in as large a union as any in the kingdom, and pray, Mr. 
Kelly, (turning to the Rev. John Kelly of Liverpool,) do you know of any instance in 
which the principles of religious liberty, or the rights of a church, have been damaged 
by our Union? There has not been a solitary instance, you know full well; it 
is utterly impossible to cite one. And if our county unions work well, and even 
these alarmists admit that, I believe those who oppose the general Union, would be 
the last to object to the county ; but, I say, if the principle, carried out to the limit 
of a large county, has never done any damage, is the principle likely to do damage 
when carried out to the extent of a whole kingdom? Assuredly not. And then I 
rejoice in the present efficiency of this Union; I rejoice in the good which it is 
now assuredly doing, in the extent to which it is carrying out its operations, sustaining 
and promoting the cause of the Redeemer in various parts of this empire, and 
now connected with the Colonial Mission, and the Irish Evangelical Society in the 
sister kingdom, and with the Home Missionary Society. I rejoice to know, that these 
movements redeem it from the character of that which is trifling, that which is merely 
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inoffensive, that which cannot do any harm. It isa nobleinstitution. I rejoice, from 
my heart, that God put it into the breasts of the brethren to form it. I rejoice to see 
the bonds which binds us together in this Union strengthening year by year. I 
rejoice to see its operations extending and accumulating, and the institution acquiring 
strength and vigour, and influence and power; and I rejoice in the assured antici- 
pation—its principles justify the anticipation, for they are the principles of the 
New Testament, they are the principles of the word of God—I rejoice in the antici- 
pation of the progress and still increasing usefulness of this institution generations 
after I am gathered to my fathers. Brethren, still unite, still combine. The enemy is 
one in his efforts to overthrow ; be you one in your efforts to sustain your brethren, 
in upholding the great cause to which you are consecrated, and commit this Union as 
a hallowed trust, a sacred property to your posterity, for ages yet to come. The 
motion is : 

“That the report of the Committee now read be adopted and printed; and that 
this meeting considers the position and progress of the Union, as exhibited in that 
report, highly encouraging ; and the meeting firmly attached to the principle of union, 
and deeply impressed with the necessity in times so momentous as the present, of the 
combination of Congregational churches for mutual support, and the extension of 
their principles as connected with the glorious Gospel of Christ in its purity, would 
encourage the Committee and all the friends of the Union, to redoubled efforts for 
promoting its efficiency.” 

Joun RemincTon Mi11s, Esq., on rising to second the resolution, said—In the 
observations which I am about to make, I shall confine myself to the motion which 
has been put into my hands to second. There are two points in it which have deeply 
impressed my mind, and I will just advert to them for one moment. “ The necessity in 
times so momentous as the present, of the combination of Congregational churches 
for mutual support.” Sir, I think no-one can look abroad and say these are not 
momentous times to the interests of vital godliness. It might be of very little conse- 
quence what forms of church order prevailed, if there were no danger that, in the 
ascendancy of one system, we should be giving up the real interests of Christianity. 
But it is impossible to see the awful extent to which evangelical religion in the 
Church of England is yielding to the progress of Puseyism, without seeing that upon 
the evangelical Dissenters of this country, Independents, Baptists, and Methodists, 
does the cause of Christ at this moment mainly depend ; and my belief is, that if we 
were to relax in our efforts to sustain Christian principle, Christian truth, and 
Chfistian liberty, the condition of the very worst periods of our country would shortly 
be realised. The times, therefore, are exceedingly momentous. There is one other 
point to which I would call attention, as to the “ necessity of combining for mutual 
support, and the extension of their principles as connected with the Gospel of Christ 
in its purity.” I must say, that the circumstances of the times call upon me, and call 
you to consider, whether we are maintaining Congregational principles as strictly as 
we ought to do, those principles which we profess to deduce from the New Testament 
as most congenial to the spirit and example, not of the fourth and fifth, but of the 
first century. I would ask those reverend gentlemen who are present, and lay gentle- 
men also, whether there is not in some quarters a shrinking from the honest avowal 
of these principles, and whether the painful circumstances in which they are some- 
times placed have not induced many of our Christian brethren to think that if they 
confine themselves to the preaching of the great principles of the Gospel, apart from 
the discipline of the churches, that will be sufficient? Sir, I look upon these prin- 
ciples as means to an end. I think it is the duty of the church, not merely to aim 
at the conversion of the present generation, but to secure the prosperity of the 
church for the time to come ; and I regard the Congregational order as the means of 
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maintaining the church in its principles and in its purity. And therefore, while I do 
not think that it is desirable to leave the great doctrines of Christianity unimpressed 
upon the congregation, I do say, from a thorough conviction, that if means be not 
taken to enlighten young people, to enlighten the churches themselves on the great 
principles of Congregational faith, and order as well as faith, the churches themselves 
will languish, and parties will be induced to think that it is of little consequence, as 
we often hear it said, of little consequence what order of discipline be observed, if they 
only maintain the great principles of religion. Sir, let us never abandon vital piety 
as the great foundation of our churches; but let us always feel that, in order to 
secure the propagation and continuance of that piety, we must maintain a Scriptural 
discipline. I venture, therefore, very respectfully to throw out these hints, because 
I think these are momentous times to the cause of religion, and to Congregational 
principles. Difficulties have been noticed in the report. Why, if one thing makes 
this union more important than another, it is that such difficulties may be settled 
without the jarring of public disputation. I think that it is the grand feature of this 
institution, that those differences which might lead to open rupture are, by Christian 
spirit, Christian wisdom, and Christian advice and co-operation melted down into 
cordial and sincere agreement. I trust that this will be the case with regard to 
Treland, and that we shall live to see the time, when, on this side of the channel, as 
well as on the other, there will be but one object, and one cordial effort for the pro- 
motion of general piety. With these remarks, Sir, I beg to second the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Rarries said—Before the resolution is put, I beg to say a few words 
with reference to what fell from Mr. Wells. Delays have taken place in the building 
of the chapel, which will prevent it from being opened before August ; and it was 
thought by many that, as the opening of the chapel would bring a large concourse of 
persons from a distance, many of our friends might not find it convenient to attend 
twice, when the first occasion was so close upon the other. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it did appear best, as the Nottingham friends were prepared to give you a hearty 
welcome in the coming autumn, that they should have the gratification this year, 
and the pleasure be reserved for us next year. In the name, therefore, of my friend 
Mr. Kelly, in the name of other pastors of churches in Liverpool, and in the name of 
the churches themselves, I give you a most cordial and hearty invitation for the 
autumnal meeting of 1842. The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Taomas Miner, M.A., of Northampton, then read the annual circular 
letter, which he, and a committee in Northamptonshire, had prepared, on the choice 
of Deacons. 

The Rev. Dr. Burper, of Hackney, then said—I have received across the table 
the resolution which I hold in my hand, with a request that I would move it. In 
many cases one would almost shrink from moving a resolution of this nature, because 
compelled to express an opinion without having had the previous advantage of hearing 
the opinions of others. On the present occasion, however, I am sure the judgment 
may be as prompt as the expression if it should be short. 

“That the letter on the choice of deacons, now read, has been heard by this 
assembly with much satisfaction, and is cordially adopted to be printed for distribu- 
tion, under the revision of the committee, in concert with the respected writers of the 
tract, agreeably to the suggestions that have now been offered in the meeting, 35 
embodying counsels likely to be of great use in an affair nearly affecting the peace 
and prosperity of the churches—and the assembly presents its best acknowledgments 
to their respected brethren, the Rev. Messrs. Milner, Griffith, and Toller, by: whom 
this valuable document has been prepared.” 

I think I may say, that I am not aware that any statement contained in that letter 
is unscriptural, that any representation is unguarded, or that any expression is inac- 
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curate. On the contrary, it appears to my own mind to be written in a tone, and 
spirit, and style singularly happy ; it seems, at least if I can judge both from my own 
feelings, and from the feelings elicited from my brethren around me, to have spoken 
a language to which our hearts at once, and most distinctly respond. Some of us, I 
think, have been inclined and compelled to bless God, that we are favoured with 
deacons of the very character recommended in this letter; and I am sure we must all 
unite in wishing that all our churches may be equally favoured. [Dr. Burder here 
suggested the addition of a thought or two.] But, Sir, I have heard the document, 
as] am sure all our brethren have, with very great delight, and I think, as I have 
before said, that the mode of expression is singularly happy. It is just such as we 
should wish to see in all the documents which go out from us; aiming at no embel- 
lishment, speaking the language of a sound judgment and sober mind, and a heart 
truly impressed with the importance of inculcating and promoting Scriptural senti- 
ments, in a Scriptual style and Christian temper. 

W. A. Hankey, Esq. then rose and said—My Christian friends, if there be 
one impression which the reading of this admirable document ought to produce upon 
the mind of one who himself sustains the office of deacon, it must be that of the 
deepest humility. Surely, those who have sustained this office, when they look back 
upon the course which they have pursued, must be, as it were, obliged to fall prostrate 
with the deepest humility, under a sense and feeling of their own imperfections. This 
motion has been put into my hands, on the ground of the probability that I am, in this 
numerous assembly, the individual who has longest sustained the deacon’s office. I 
have had the honour and the happiness of filling that office (how unworthily!) for 
five and forty years.* I therefore may be supposed to be somewhat acquainted with 
its duties and obligations, and with the difficulty of performing and discharging them 
to the satisfaction of one’s own conscience, and to the satisfaction of the churches with 
whom we stand connected. In regard to my own experience, I can truly say, that I 
have every reason to acknowledge the kind, the cordial, the sympathetic, the affec~ 
tionate support of that body with which I stand connected, and of more than one of 
its pastors, during the period that I have stood so connected with it. In the execution 
of that office I have had one most critical, and, I may truly say, trying period, to pass 
through—a vacant pastorship; and standing in the relation to the church of senior 
deacon, you may well imagine that it must have excited my feelings in the strongest 
manner. If there be any period at which a deacon requires to be especially sustained 
by the prayers and affections of the people, so that he may be instrumental in main- 
taining the peace and harmony of the church over which then, in an official sense, he 
may even be said to preside, that is the period. My dear friends, I have said already, 
and I have spoken the sincere feelings of my heart, that the letter, and the manner in 
which it has been adverted to by the preceding speaker, fill me with the deepest 
humility. I might well retire from this meeting and say, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” if these be the qualifications necessary to make up the fitness of an 
individual to sustain that great and important office? I might say, if all these qualifi- 
cations are needed, it is my duty to retire at once from it, confessing my unworthiness. 
But I know that that is not the intention. I know that it is right to set models of 
excellence before the churches, and of individuals who sustain office amongst them, and 
for this reason it is, that the Scriptures themselves set before the eyes of every 
Christian, every officer in a Christian church, and every Christian minister, the pattern 
ofthe most perfect example, the Lord Jesus Christ. While, my dear friends, the cha- 
racter and duties of a deacon have certainly been most forcibly delineated, perhaps 
some observation might have been made—I am not aware whether it has been over- 





* In the church at Stepney, now under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher. 
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looked—upon the confidence and support which deacons ought to receive from their 
brethren, by whom they are appointed. It is sometimes the case, that they are 
looked upon with a degree of jealousy. I am not now adverting to any thing which I 
have experienced, for I can truly say, that a more affectionate and confiding church 
than I have to represent, does not exist. There was one period which I have passed 
through, in which I was placed in no little difficulty. I advert to a period in which, 
perhaps, I even stood before this very meeting, with a doubt hanging over my 
character and conduct, as it regarded my temporal circumstances in relation to pro- 
perty, and in its connexion with the West Indies ; I may say, that at that critical period 
of my life, when there were not absent those who were suggesting to the minister, and 
to the church, the propriety of my relinquishing the office, they listened not to the 
suggestion; they believed that, although I was placed in a situation of difficulty 
by Divine Providence, still that I retained those principles in my heart, which would 
lead me to embrace the first opportunity of relinquishing the position in which I stood. 
Thus they recognized and defended my Christian character. I have now to call 
to remembrance the confidence which that church continued to place in me during 
that difficult and critical period ; and thanks be to God that he gave me the oppor- 
tunity of proving the sentiments which I had always avowed to be just and sincere. 
It may not be quite known that the Negroes upon the estate, which the Providence of 
God forced upon me, in the island of Jamaica, and which, if the censures of the 
whole church had fallen upon me, I could not have relinquished at the moment ; these 
Negroes were the very first in the island of Jamaica to receive the intimation of their 
future liberation. This period has passed by, and it only has reference to the question 
before us, as affording a proof of the confidence, the sustaining confidence, which the 
pastor and church with which I am connected, placed in me during those critical cir- 
cumstances, and I therefore hold it out as an instance of those circumstances in which 
churches must show their confidence in their officers, while their officers are required 
to do their duty towards them. Do not let, my dear friends, the suspicion that 
perhaps some untoward circumstance, exaggerated by public opinion, or perhaps 
by private prejudice, may excite respecting the character of your deacons, let it not be 
hastily entertained, encouraged, or acted upon. Give them fair time, and await the 
Providence of God respecting themselves and their circumstances ; and if they be men 
sincere in their attachment to Christ and his cause, depend upon it, in God’s own 
good time and way, those shades will pass away like clouds that are driven by the 
wind across the horizon. I know not, my dear friends, what further to say on 
this subject. I certainly think the letter a most admirable one, but it threw me 80 
deeply into self-reflection, that really my feelings prevented me from accompanying its 
statements with that cool exercise of judgment which I deem desirable. All that I 
recollect, however, is perfectly satisfactory ; it delineates, I will not say too delicately, 
but what is needful in the dispositions, characters, outward circumstances, and conduct 
of those who sustain the office. There is one part, however, which I did feel a 
passing inclination to call in question, namely, the suggestion that deacons, when by 
age, infirmities, or other circumstances, they are rendered incapable of active service, 
should be induced to retire. 1 differ from our friends, I acknowledge, on that point; 
because, while such venerable brethren cannot show the virtues of active Christianity 
they may show the passive virtues of believers in Christ. I found this observation 
upon an instance which is now existing in the church at Stepney. There is an infirm 
individual, who is past active service, but his attachment to the church of Christ, 
evinced by his continued attendance there, is a wholesome admonition to the other 
deacons, as well as to members, and I should be very, very sorry, if that honoured 
individual, whose character is so exemplary, were separated, while life lasts, from the 
office he has so long held in the church. My dear friends, I hope you will forgive the 
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Jooseness of this effusion, for I assure you it comes more from the heart than it could 
possibly do from the head, under these circumstances. It is impossible for any one to say 
—it would be egotism were I to attempt to say—how important the character of those 
who fill that office is to the peace, to the security, to the harmony, of the churches ; 
and likewise, I may humbly say, to the success of the labours of the minister himself. 
Let us all be united as members of churches, to support those who are in office, and 
if officers ourselves, let us endeavour to do our duty to our pastors, and towards all the 
members of the church, even the very lowest and meanest of them in earthly circum- 
stances. May God give his blessing to that excellent letter, so appropriate and 
so suitable as it is. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison said—I have a proposal to make with a view to strengthen 
aparagraph in the address, which, I think, would render it more acceptable, and, 
perhaps, more useful to the churches. Our excellent friend, in an address which I 
think cannot fail to be a blessing to the churches, has referred very lucidly and well 
to the co-operation of the churches with the deacons whom they select and appoint. 
But it strikes me that he has not touched that point with sufficient vigour. Having 
arather large acquaintance with the state of the churches, I find that not only are 
some of the churches without the kind of deacons which we should wish them to 
have, but that some churches which have deacons of the very description which our 
friend recommends them to choose, do not give them that kind of confidential support 
in the discharge of their duties which would be extremely desirable. I will not take 
up the time of the meeting, but I think there should be something added on this 
important subject. 

The Rev. T. Binney—Presuming that any suggestions with reference to the 
document will be kindly received, 1 will take the liberty of making one, which strikes 
meas important. Admirable is the document. I am sure there can be but one feel- 
ing on that subject. But we must endeavour to make it as Scriptural as we can, ‘and 
it has struck me that one statement is not in harmony with the Scripture just as it 
lies before us. “Their appointment,” says the letter, “lies not with the ministry.” 
That I regard as a vague, unscriptural statement. The apostles said, “ Brethren look 
ye out men whom we may appoint over this business.” I should be sorry to have it 
considered that the simple election by the church is itself a settled appointment. The 
church might, perhaps, choose persons whom we in our consciences could not recom- 
mend to that office. What are we todo? I should be sorry, therefore, to say that 
their appointment should be exclusively with the church. 

The Rev. Dr. Rep, and the Rev. Mr. Leces, of Reading, having made some fur- 
ther suggestions, 

The Rev. Tuomas Mitner said—I am much obliged to you, brethren, for your 
criticisms, as well as for your expressions of good feeling. I have it in charge from 
my colleagues to say, that we executed our duty according to the best of our ability, 
and that we cheerfully submit the document to be altered according to the better 
judgment of our brethren. 

The Chairman observed, that these documents always undergo the revision of the 
Committee. The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. A. WeLxs then read the annual statement of the Colonial Missionary 


Brief Statement of the affairs of the Colonial Missionary Society, presented by its 
Committee to the Eleventh, Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. 


It is now, respected brethren, five years since in this room, with great ardour, the 
pastors and delegates of the churches, constituting the then Annual Assembly of this 
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Union, adopted the colonial enterprise as peculiarly their own. They felt that it had 
originated in their own movements ; that it was most congenial with their own prin. 
ciples; and that it presented a most favourable medium for the accomplishment of 
their own objects. Having made the Society their own by a warm, unanimous 
expression of feeling, the brethren of the Union, on the one hand, became deeply 
pledged to its support, and on the other, obtained a most advantageous opportunity 
for extending their principles and ‘fellowship throughout the British empire. And it 
may not now be inappropriate to ask, how far, after the lapse of five years, have the 
expectations and pledges of that well-remembered day, which was as the joy of your 
espousals, been fulfilled? If the results will not warrant the language of exultation, 
assuredly they will not allow that of despondency or serious complaint to be employed. 
It is certain, that this enterprise for spreading the Gospel in the British Colonies has 
obtained much approval in our churches. Nor can it be doubted that, in addition to 
all general views of the importance of this work, which have secured for it so much 
public favour, the special consideration that the Union appropriated and adopted this 
Society as its own, has influenced the minds of very many brethren to exert them. 
selves the more strenuously for its support. In such times of pressure and multiplied 
efforts as the present, it is then no small thing to be able to say, that this new Society, 
coming thus late on the pre-occupied field, only to glean where others had reaped, 
has realized in the five years of its infancy, £11,241 15s. 2d. For the year now 
reported, its income has been £2,738 6s. 2d., a sum far more gratifying when the 
manner in which it has been obtained, than when the mere amount is considered ; for 
when, within about six weeks of the time for closing the year’s accounts, the Com- 
mittee, perplexed with a deficiency of above nine hundred pounds, appealed for that 
amount to their friends, with more of fear than of hope, they were rebuked for their 
despondency by the spontaneous contribution of upwards of a thousand pounds in 
time to be included in the year’s accounts. 

Yet, while in one view the pecuniary affairs of the Society not merely admit of, but 
require the language of gratitude and encouragement, there are other considerations 
connected with that subject, of a less favourable character, which must not be passed 
over in silence. Hardly 250 of our churches have as yet, in any way, come to the aid 
of the Society. Take it that there are 1000 of our churches able to contribute to 
this Society, and from whom pecuniary assistance might be fairly anticipated; then 
in five years not a fourth of our competent churches have moved in favour of an 
object peculiarly their own. At this low estimate of their numbers, it will require, 
at the present rate of progress, twenty years before this Society will obtain the 
general support of the churches. After all the allowances that ought in justice to be 
made on account of the difficulties now pressing on our body, this state of things does 
seem to indicate some want of efficient organization, or of enlightened interest in 
objects so entirely congenial with all our principles and interests as a denomination 
of Christians. The truth is, that the Colonial Society has rested for its support 
chiefly on a comparatively small number of zealous churches and brethren ; nor has 
that support been in the proportion of ability; for it has not been derived from those 
of our body who were either most wealthy, or most free from other claims ; but from 
those who have been moved to effort by a just and strong appreciation of its character 
and objects. The Committee submit that they have very strong claims on the assist- 
ance of those churches who have not yet, at the end of five years, contributed to the 
Society’s funds. 

During this term of effort, fourteen brethren have been sent forth to the colonies; 
nine brethren in the colonies have been received to labour under the patronage of 
the Society. An academy has been commenced at Toronto, in which five hopeful 
young brethren are studying for the work of the ministry ; many principal stations 
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in the colonies have been vigorously occupied; about twenty chapels have been 
reared ; more than 1,200 members have been gathered into church communion; and 
all that has thus been accomplished affords openings and facilities for further 


With much regret the Committee state, that no additional labourers have been 
during the past year sent forth.. The intention of sending four more brethren to the 
Canadas, was announced to the last annual assembly. The Committee, in pursuance 
of that intention, entered into correspondence with several brethren, whom they 
hoped to obtain for that service. They failed, however, not because those brethren * 
were unwilling to undertake the mission proposed ; but because their labours in their 
stations at home were deemed too indispensable to permit their going. The Com- 
mittee were not unwilling to incur the responsibility of obtaining the funds necessary 
to send out and sustain additional labourers; but they did, and do, shrink from the 
responsibility of sending out any brethren, whom they do not judge fully qualified for 
efficient service in the arduous field of the colonies. They deemed it more wise and 
safe to pause in their progress, than to send forth brethren in whose adaptation they 
had not full confidence. 

This assembly will be delighted to know that the labours of Dr. Ross, in Sydney, 
have opened very auspiciously. The church in that important town gave him a most 
cordial reception; after preaching to the people some weeks, he received an affec- 
tionate, unanimous call to the pastoral office; a pleasing revival of religion has 
attended his labours ; the increase of congregation has rendered a new chapel neces- 
sary, and active measures, sustained by liberal subscriptions, have been adopted to 
accomplish that object ; the general influence in Sydney of the character and ministry 
of our beloved brother appears to be decidedly beneficial. 

The Committee have accepted for labour in Canada a young brother, at present 
pursuing study under the direction of the Rev. J. G. Hewlett, of Coventry; but with 
the design of soon proceeding to Toronto, with a view to complete his education in 
the academy recently commenced there. 

The assembly will perceive that the Colonial Society has been conducted on such 
views as the following; that the principal stations in the colonies should be first and 
well occupied ; that our interests in such places being established and strengthened, 
through them operations in the more thinly settled districts, will be most effectually 
entered upon; that it is better, even at some pecuniary sacrifice, to send forth able 
brethren, though on that account in smaller numbers; that the churches in the 
colonies, as soon as planted, should be pressed to active efforts, the society at home 
rather aiding and encouraging their movements, than itself undertaking every depart- 
ment of labour; that it is sound policy, as well as principle, to conduct the work 
agreeably to our cherished views of doctrine, discipline, and polity ; and finally, that 
plans cannot be too early adopted for raising up a native ministry in the colonies. 
And it is believed by the Committee, that the Society conducted on these views is 
securing ‘its ground as it proceeds, and exerting in the colonies an influence much 
beyond what the number of its agents alone considered could lead its friends to 
hope. 

The Rev. Dr. VaucHan, of Kensington, rose to move the following resolution. 

“ That the assembly has heard with much satisfaction the statements of the brief 
report on the Colonial Mission in connexion with this Union, now read; and being 
convinced that the British Colonies throughout the world present a most inviting 
field for the efforts of missionaries, who on every point of doctrine, and polity, appeal 
exclusively to the holy Scriptures ; and cherishing towards the beloved brethren who 
have gone forth to that field of arduous labour, in the service of this Society, the 
most entire affection and confidence—would most cordially recommend that inter- 
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esting and increasingly important branch of British Missions to the liberality and 
prayers of the churches and their pastors.” 

This is a report, (said the rev. gentleman,) which does not require me to detain 
you by any extended observations ; and yet it relates to a subject upon which one or 
two should be made, for if ever there existed a people in the world whose own welfare 
has been dependant upon the welfare of their colonies, that people is the British 
people. There is a marked difference between the colonial relations of states now 
and in ancient times. The colonies of antiquity were so many independent establish. 
ments, the only connexion which they retained with the parent states, was the con- 
nexion which arose simply out of fraternal feeling and affection. With us, it is widely 
different. These colonies are retained as part of our empire, by means of charters 
and laws for the purpose, and though oceans roll between us, they are, in fact, por- 
tions of our common country. Added to which, the parent state has grown up to an 
amount of population and demand, that would not have existed to half the amount 
that it does exist, but for that wide empire which we have beyond the seas. If we are 
not, therefore, to break down at home, we must take care that we do not break down 
abroad. We have, as a nation, every thing dependant, self-preservation itself, upon the 
healthy relation subsisting between us and our colonial dependencies ; and as Christians 
we should not anticipate anything of this kind but in proportion as true religion is 
extended. It must be by the ties of our common Christianity, that we are held perma- 
nently and effectually together. With regard to this object, then, which goes, as it were, 
to the security and well-being of our parent country, how little comparatively is done 
or even contemplated! We know, indeed, that things are contemplated in other com- 
munities of this kind; but, to a very painful extent, it is simply the setting up of 
forms and ecclesiastical authorities and the like, which to a very great extent do even 
more harm than they do good. They go there to generate the same wretched feuds 
that we have to contend against here. They go there, not as a Baptist brother takes 
his place by the side of an Independent, and they work together for a common 
object, but they go to disseminate the same peculiar notions, and in consequence 
generate the same dissensions. We have at present done very little towards colonial 
missions. It is, indeed, very painful to think that out of something, I suppose, like 
2000 churches, there should not have been hitherto more than about 250 that have 
contributed to the funds of the Colonial Missionary Society ; and that, too, our own 
denominational effort for the cause of religion in the colonies. I am quite aware that 
many of these churches, taking in this large number, are poor, and it would perhaps 
be unreasonable to expect more than a very occasional collection from them. But 
then make the deduction of that kind, and then what is the position that our average 
churches, with wealth and power, would really be found to fill? Why, such as I 
should really be very sorry to have published in Gath, such as one would be sorry to 
have go forth into the world, that it might be seen that our efforts in relation to this 
object are so partial as we find them tobe. I suppose that the greater portion of our 
churches do contribute towards the foreign mission, and I would just ask, if their 
zeal for the foreign mission prompts them to make collections for that, to what point, 
in many sections at least, can the missionaries who go forth to the heathen, look for 
protection, encouragement, and hospitality, but to those who are sustained by our 
own denominations in different parts of the world? A man like Dr. Ross, stationed 
where he is, is a kind of centre of everything good connected with the mission to the 
heathen world, as well as to the important objects of our own colonial mission ; and 
1 conceive that we are forgetting a large portion of the machinery that is to operate 
effectually for the cause of God among the heathen, if we do not endeavour to locate 
in all the colonial territories of this country, fixed and influential churches, who shall 
be there as centres, where Christians, let them be traversing to or fro, from what 
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point they may, shall find, at least for a time, Christian sympathy, and Christian 
comfort. It is in this manner that we are to cover the earth, if I may so speak, and 
to show that while there is a spirit of commerce and enterprise in relation to wealth 
belonging to the British people, which causes them to go to the ends of the earth, 
the Christianity of Britain is equal in power to the selfishness of Britain. But we 
have yet to demonstrate that ; for the Christianity of Britain does not cover the 
world to anything like the extent that its commercial enterprise is found to do; but 
the one must run parallel with the other, if there is to be sanctification of the one for 
the good of the parent country. I trust that, when it is known that the number of 
churches contributing is comparatively so small, it will have the effect of stimulating 
more active effort in the cause of a branch of our modern undertaking, which is 
indeed of great moment in every conceivable view of it. 

The Rev. J. Burper, A.M., of Stroud, in seconding the resolution, spoke as fol- 
lows—As it is now some years since I had the high gratification of meeting my 
brethren here, I cannot refrain from expressing the very great delight it affords me to 
observe the increased numbers of brethren present. If I recollect right, the last time 
i was here was, when the “ Declaration of our faith and order” was determined on 
and ratified ; and, I think, there seemed to be then not much more than half the num- 
ber that are now present. There surely never was a time when our body assumed a 
greater importance to the interests of the country generally, and especially to 
the interests of religion, than it now sustains. How delightful, Mr. Chairman and 
Christian brethren, it is, that while distraction pervade many sections of the Christian 
church, our denomination, though it has no authoritative confession of faith, presents 
a picture of, not apparent and outward, but real uniformity. And, Sir, how delightful 
itis, that now, at length, there is not only union, which there always was amongst us, 
but there is a manifestation of union. That manifestation of union, I doubt not, will 
have a most beneficial effect on the state of the Christian world, and will raise 
our body in the estimation of the Christian world. It will tend to show that the 
celebrated saying of Chillingworth, now well nigh obsolete in the national establish- 
ment, that “The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants,” is not with 
asan obsolete maxim, but a practical precept, on which we act, and in which, as 
Christians, and Christian ministers, we may almost be said to “live and move, 
and have our being.” I rejoice, moreover, that there is now an apparatus prepared to 
enable us to act on the state of the nation, and on the state of the world generally, but 
especially on the state of our colonies, in a religious way ; so that now private friends, 
men of wealth among us—and there are some men of wealth and piety—have 
not anxiously to ask, “ In what way may I best employ my spare money, in order to 
promote the cause of Christian truth in the world”—he has only just to mention 
the matter to the Christian minister, and through the medium of one, or two, or three 
of the channels which you have prepared for him, he may send his wealth to distant 
countries, or to neglected districts of our own country. Mr. Chairman, although 
I must not touch, or at least more than touch, in the few remarks which I have 
to make, upon the Home Missionary department, yet I may, perhaps, for one moment, 
be allowed to say, that our wealthier brethren and churches in the country certainly 
must exert themselves in a way hitherto unknown, because our poorer churches will 
not be able to do much at present, for the general promotion of the cause of God. But, 
Sir, at the same time, I am well convinced, that even our poorer churches might do 
much more than many of them do. I have often had occasion to remind our poorer 
brethren, and I live among a number of persons who are poor, though we have many 
amongst us who are not poor; I have often had occasion to remind them, and 
I endeavour to act on the sentiment, that our not being able to do much is no reason 
why we should do nothing, and yet I am well convinced, that that desponding senti- 
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ment really does paralyse the exertions of those who have not much. Sir, let us exert 
what strength we have. We are not accountable for what we have not, but for what 
we have, and I should hope that, by and bye, it will be a prevailing sentiment in the 
minds of all the pastors and deacons of churches, that every church must annually do 
something, even if it did not give more than 20s. a year, divided into three six 
and eightpences, for the three different departments. I very much admire the plan on 
which our Colonial Mission has proceeded. I speak without hesitation, because I have 
no concern in the management. I think it bespeaks great wisdom on the part of those who 
direct the affairs of that Society. It reminds me of the course which Buonaparte pur. 
sued, who, though he was a most wicked man, was, assuredly, a very skilful general. 
I understand that his plan was not to attack at one time a great number of points, in 
some of which he might fail, but to take care to storm strong positions, and to secure 
one or two of them, and from thence to attach other strong places. I conceive, Sir, 
that the Committee of the Colonial Missionary Society, in their holy warfare, are act. 
ing on this plan. They might have swelled their report, no doubt, with a larger 
number of other ministers sent forth; but they wisely determined, that if they could 
not find suitable men who were willing to go, they would not send those who were 
not altogether fit. I rejoice that this principle is more and more acted upon through. 
out our denomination, for though the great body of our ministers have always been 
intellectually respectable, yet I rejoice to find that in all our colleges there is a deter. 
mination to go forward, to require a larger measure of proficiency in secular as well 
as theological learning, than used to be acquired in the days of our youth. Sir,] 
apprehend that our ministers sometimes do not place sufficient confidence in their 
deacons and their leading members with regard to their disposition to co-operate in a 
pecuniary way in causes like this. I am convinced, that there is hardly any Christian 
minister among all our brethren who might not, without using any undue influence, 
and without unsuitable dictation, persuade the leading people of his church to make 
an annual collection for this great object ; and I do hope that the plan acted upon by 
some of our churches during the past year, of having a collection simultaneously in 
all places for British Missions, will be far more generally followed. Why, Sir, I take 
for granted—facts have shown—that we may be too sanguine, but, judging from my 
own feelings, I took it for granted, that a much greater number of brethren would 
make the collection on the 25th October, than you report states. When I mentioned 
it among our friends, their reply was, “There will be a very great pleasure in it; 
there will be a very great advantage from symphathy if we are conscious that we are 
acting at the same time as our brethren, in order to promote this great object—we 
and our friends will have the benefit of sympathy.” I doubt not, from what we know 
of the power of sympathy, that a larger collection would be made from the very exist- 
ence of this sympathetic feeling. I do hope, therefore, Sir, that while our worthy 
Secretary tells us, there is nothing to occasion depondency, whoéver lives and has the 
pleasure of attending the next annual meeting, will find that not only 250 congrega- 
tions, but, at least, 750, a third part of the whole body, will have been found able 
and willing to render most effectual aid to this most important institution. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Marueson then read the following statement of the proceedings of 
the Home Missionary Society during the past year. 

Statement of Home Missionary Society Transactions. 

It cannot but be gratifying to the friends of the Congregational Union to learn, that 
the Home Missionary Society, so closely united with it last May, has enjoyed a year of 
great prosperity. The union was then formed under the most favourable auspices. 
There was a deep and wide-spread conviction that it was desirable, on many accounts, 
that there should be, on the part of Congregational churches, a more united effort in 
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doing good to home. And to what existing institution could they look more 
naturally than to one which was mainly created, nursed, and strengthened by them- 
selves, till it had reached its majority. After a year’s fair and impartial trial, it can 
be said with truth, and with gratitude to God, that the union has been productive 
only of good to all parties concerned. The influence of the Congregational Union has 
been exercised in favour of this Society, without in the least degree interfering with 
the management of the institution; or counselling any measure that had even the 

of a departure from the arrangements of last May. The churches in con. 
nexion with the Union have, in many instances, cordially and liberally sustained 
its resources; while other churches, not yet identified with the Union, have, 
notwithstanding, given their kind assistance ; for they knew that, while the directors 
of the Home Missionary Society pursued their independent course, they were 
amenable to all the churches, who gave their aid for the way in which they 
conducted the affairs of the Society. While the directors thus claim their separate 
legislature and unfettered movements in what belongs to the home mission department 
of labour, it is only proper that they should openly and cordially express their attach- 
ment to the Union itself; and their obligations, for the beneficial influence it has 
exerted towards the Society. This has been exercised in various ways : through the 
public press, in heart-stirring appeals to the Congregational denomination; by 
circulars addressed to pastors and churches, urging attention to the paramount 
claims of home. The directors would specially refer to the autumnal meeting 
at Bristol, in connexion with the union, as having produced a most beneficial effect 
upon the Home Missionary cause throughout the land. 


While the directors thus express their obligations, they feel that it is a privilege, . 


as well as a duty, to lay before the assembled brethren, convened from all parts of the 
kingdom, a very brief statement of what has been done’ during the past year; in order 
to show the progress the Society has made, and the hold which the directors hope it 
is taking, on the minds of Congregational brethren. 

First, We shall take a view of the Stations of the Society.—The last year’s report 
gave 113 stations—eleven of these have been altered or given up. During the past 
year, seventeen new missionary stations have been adopted, while twenty-four grants 
have been made to ministers and others, to assist them in their village labours— 
making in all forty-one new stati ting in the whole to 143 stations, under 
the care of the Society—the largest number it has yet had to sustain or assist. 
It ought, however, to be stated, that four of these stations are waiting for missionaries, 
whose services have not yet been procured. An examination of the different stations 
has taken place, as far as returns could supply information ; besides which, several of 
them have been visited. The conviction of the directors is, that the stations are 
generally prosperous; that in the towns of Loughborough, Lincoln, Brixham, 
Worthing, and Crediton, and also in Marlborough, Bognor, Cirencester, Uley, and 
other places, to which assistance has been granted, the promise of success is 
encouraging. The directors would now speak, 

Second, Of the Agents of the Society.—The number of agents mentioned in the last 
year’s report was 113. Seven have ceased their connexion with the Society, while 
thirty-one new agents have been added to the Society’s list. The present number is 
140, the largest which, at any former time, received partial or entire support from the 
Society. Some changes have taken place in the agency, which it is hoped are 
improvements ; great care and prudence, however, are necessary, in making altera- 
tions, either in stations or in agents. A hasty step may injure a promising station ; 
and to decide against an agent on slight grounds, may affect his usefulness for life. In 
no part of their duty do the directors need more wisdom, than in discharging this. 

Third, Of the Home Missionary Students.—The directors consider this branch 
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of their report,as one of the most important parts of their proceedings. The kind 
Providence of God directed them to a man, whose heart was in the cause ; and whose 
literary and theological qualifications were in unison with his heart. The Rev. John 
Frost, the tutor first chosen by the directors, has now, under his tuition, ten students, 
who are, with hardly an exception, already active agents in the Home Missionary work. 
The deep interest which the tutor takes, in his responsible department of labour, and 
the pleasure and profit which the students derive, from domestic kindness and 
valuable instruction, are frequently expressed in the journals which they send 
every month to the directors. Several of them are still undergoing their pro. 
bationary course of study, as they haye but recently been accepted by the Society, 
It is quite unnecessary here to enter upon a description of the plan of education, as 
best adapted for preparing Home Missionary Agents. This has been for sometime 
before the churches and has received very general approbation. The directors have 
become increasingly convinced of the necessity of a sound theological training, as well 
as general instruction, for those who are to go forth as their agents, through the 
length and breadth of the land. They deeply feel the responsibility of introducing 
young men into the work of preaching the Gospel; when they know that probably, 
in a short time, they may be numbered among the ministers of the Gospel, and appear 
as the representatives of our ministry before the people of England. They are anxious, 
therefore, to avoid increasing the number of those, who, untaught in many things 
that are most valuable and necessary, yet press into the work of the ministry, without 
the deliberate sanction of Christian churches or pastors, and very soon begin to pro- 
duce an injurious influence on our denomination. The directors also feel, that 

- the character of the churches, to be formed through the instrumentality of their 
agents, will very much depend on the good sense, the Christian prudence, and 
discrimination of the men, who are made instrumental in the conversion of those who 
unite in Christian fellowship. Home Missionaries, often separated by distance from 
fellow-labourers, and with no Christians around to counsel them, should have 
resources in their own minds, which even pastors do not always require. To 
give these agents, therefore, a good education, is to act for future churches, yet to be 
collected from the moral wilderness of our country. The directors are, therefore, 
sanguine in their hopes respecting this department of their duty; and beg, 
most earnestly, the countenance and prayers of their brethren, while they seek to dis- 
charge this duty faithfully. What they would respectfully desire of the pastors of the 
churches is, to select those young persons most likely to be useful ; and by personal 
instruction, and years of training, in directing their reading, composition, mental 
engagements, as well as in nourishing their piety, prepare them for further instruction, 
and for future and extensive usefulness. 

The directors would add, that there are two students now under the care of Mr. 
Jukes, and Mr. Alliott, of Bedford. These respected ministers have adopted the plan 
of study laid down by the directors. In addition to which, the young men are 
regularly preaching in the villages around that town. The directors would now, for 
a few moments, speak, ; 

Fourth, Of the result of the labours of their Agents, and the present aspect of the 
Society's stations.—It has been already stated, that the Society has 143 stations, and 136 
agents. Care has been taken to secure the most correct returns; but the directors have 
fourid so many different modes of estimating numbers in operation in different coun- 
ties, that they are not prepared to give the number of hearers. This, however, they may 
say, that whatever might have been the number of hearers last year, and however 
large the population might be, in the midst of which the agents of the Society 
lahoured, the increase has been considerable this year; amounting in the new stations 
alone to 5000 hearers, in the midst of a population of 92,000. These agents labour 
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in thirty-three counties of England and Wales. Stations have been adopted in eleven 
counties, that had none last year. The agents preach in 550 towns, villages, and 
hamlets. While forty of them extend their labour still farther, and follow the 
example of Christ and his apostles, by preaching the Gospel under the canopy of 
heaven. These places, in which they regularly preach, are situated in 430 parishes; 
in which a small proportion (about one-fourth) of evangelical instruction is given by 
the clergy. On these stations there are 168 Sunday-schools, 9500 children, who are 
taught by 1100 gratuitous teachers, being an increase over the past year, of thirty- 
eight schools, 1000 children, and 520 teachers. Besides these, the agents superintend 
forty-eight Bible classes, containing 700 pupils. On these stations there are 53 
“Missionary churches, (without numbering the churches under the pastoral care of 
the ministers, who only receive partial assistance from the Society,) eight of which 
were formed during the past year. These churches altogether contain about 1500 
members, 350 of whom were added to them last year, and the greater number of 
which may be considered as the fruit of the Society’s labours. Of these 550 places in 
which the agents preach, more than 100 were opened during the past year (as new 
village stations) in chapels, barns, school-rooms, and cottages. 

In addition to the direct good done through the preaching of the Gospel, the 
agents-have been most zealous in other departments of Christian activity. By them- 
selves, or Tract Loan Societies, upwards of 10,000 families are regularly supplied 
with religious tracts ; for most of which the agents are indebted to the generous 
grants made by the Committee of the Religious Tract Society, which is ever ready to 
respond to the requests of the missionary. In this way more than 250,000 tracts 
have been circulated on the loan system; besides many thousand given away, of 
which no account has been taken, and respecting which we may know nothing, till 
the day of final reckoning. Besides this systematic attempt to do good, the agents of 
the Society have circulated more than 4000 copies of the Holy Scriptures. 

All this has been done, in addition to the regular visitations of the sick and the 
dying ; pouring the balm of consolation into many sorrowing hearts, who, but for 
your missionaries, would be without guide, teacher, or friend. Your agents are lights 
in many a dark and dreary region of our country, spreading around them in many 
quarters a healthy moral influence ; and preparing a rising race for the reception of 
truth, which their fathers have hitherto rejected. 

In closing this outline, the directors know that their friends are anxious to ascer- 
tain the state of the funds. This is the last, and not the least important topic of this 
brief notice. 

Fifth. The funds of the Society.—Of these also the directors can say, the report is of 
amost encouraging character. They can this morning state a larger amount of contri- 
bution, received during the past year, than has ever yet been obtained in any former 
year. To show the gratifying progress made, since the Society became more closely 
connected with the Congregational churches, it can be stated, that the receipts of 
last year were £6,285, while this year they have been £8,603. The actual increase 
is £2,318 10s. 6d. And this, too, during a year when the pressing claims of another 
most important institution, dear to us all, have called for new and unwonted exertions 
to meet them. 

Tn connexion with this increase of funds, it is gratifying to know, that it does not 
arise from one source; but that there has been an increase in every regular branch 
of income: in donations, in annual subscriptions, and in Congregational collections 
on the 25th Oct. and on subsequent Sabbaths, the collections amounted to £1000, and 
in all the other usual branches of supply, especially in new year’s gift cards, which have 
this year realized, by a simple process, between £700 and £800. There is but one 
exception, and that is in legacies; the amount this year being £1,250 less than last 
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year. The directors cannot deeply regret that this exception exists, they hope their 
living friends will long remain amongst them, and by their increased liberality, while 
in this world, supersede the necessity, and do away with the possibility, of being 
generous at death. The expenditure during the year has amounted to £8,340. 

Thus, the directors have found that the confidence they expressed nearly twelve 
months ago, in the promises and professions of the Congregational body, has not been 
misplaced ; for with a few trivial exceptions, the whole increase of the year has come 
from that denomination. They have received proof, that the cause of home is 
becoming dearer every day, just in proportion as they see the value of their own 
principles, and adaptation of these, when diffused, understood, and obeyed, to bless 
the world. 

The directors cannot close this brief account of their proceedings, without 
expressing their heart-felt gratitude for the generous confidence which the churches 
have placed in them, by committing so much to their care ; and feeling intensely the 
intimate connexion that there is between enlarged and comprehensive views of duty, 
in extending the Gospel throughout England, and the happiness of their country, they 
must earnestly implore the forbearance, the continued assistance, the sympathy, and 
the prayers of their brethren. The times call for the exercise of renewed and 
unwonted energies. We, as a denomination, must take a very large share in the vast 
movements of the day, or we shall prove unworthy of our noble ancestry, and be 
found unfitted for being leaders in the mighty phalanx, that is now bearing down on 
the ignorance, the depravity, and the infidelity of men. The work is specially before 
us, as the servants of Christ. And why have we been spared to a time like this, if it 
is not to bear our part, in the sacred enterprize of saving men, and helping to bring a 
world to the obedience of the Son of God. 

The Rev. Perer Parker, M.D., American Missionary to China, rose and said—My 
Christian brethren and fathers in the ministry, it is with peculiar pleasure that I appear 
before you on this occasion ; and although somewhat indisposed, I am unwilling to 
lose the only opportunity I probably ever shall have of addressing this assembly. In 
uniting with you in that song which you addressed to the throne of grace, I was 
affectingly reminded that this assembly, and that the circumstances in which I am 
permitted to meet it, are an emblem of heaven. I appear amongst you, my brethren, 
from a distant land ; with a few exceptions, I meet you for the first time, and I meet 
you as strangers. But still I felt that there was one common feeling pervading the 
hearts of us all; I looked forward to the heavenly world to which I hope at last to 
find admittance. But still I find, that as there is but one feeling pervading the hearts 
of Christians here, but one feeling will pervade the hearts of those who are permitted 
to meet in the great assembly above. I rise to move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of 
the following resolution. 

“That this assembly at the present juncture feels a deep and solemn interest in 
Missions to their countrymen in our native England; it therefore recognizes with 
great satisfaction the connexion of the Home Missionary Society with this Union, as 
an arrangement affording the most happy facilities for the efforts of the Congrega- 
tional churches in this great work. This assembly has therefore received with warm 
approbation the brief statement of the Society’s affairs during the first year of its 
connexion with this Union, now read; as confirming the views and hopes under 
which that connexion was formed, and opening most encouraging prospects of future 
success in this method of co-operation in that great work.” 

I am happy in this opportunity of evincing, that whilst I have chosen a distant 
field for the sphere of my labour, I retain still the same interest in the publication of 
the Gospel among those who are at home, that I should were my whole life devoted 
to their welfare ; and I am happy to have an opportunity of expressing that while 
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my life is devoted to the good of those who are abroad, I feel not indifferent to the 
welfare of those who are needy and neglected at home. On board the steamboat, in 
my passage across the Atlantic, it was known to a fellow-passenger that my life was 
devoted to the good of the Chinese. He immediately commenced with his objections, 
reminding me of the multitudes that were requiring the Gospel, the multitudes 
requiring our charity and attention at home, and that a few hundred pounds expended 
on those immediately around us, would extend much more happiness, than a larger 
sum expended upon a distant portion of the world. I am aware, my Christian friends, 
that there is much remaining to be done at home; but if we would accomplish that 
which is to be done at home, we must not neglect that which is to be done abroad. 
| allude to this as bearing upon the fact, that there is a great work to be done at 
home, and which calls for our immediate, prayerful, and united efforts; and I am 
happy to know that there are societies formed, whose specific object it is to accom- 
plish this great good. It was said by one of the wisest men of my native country, 
and it is a saying which ought to come home to the hearts of all those who love the 
kingdom of the Redeemer, that since the days of Calvin and Luther there has not 
been any one thing which has so much retarded the progress of Christianity, as the 
fact, that those who have professed it have not acted up to the principles they have 
professed to believe. My Christian friends, and Mr. Chairman, this is a truth we 
profess to believe, that there is but one name given under heaven whereby we can be 
saved ; we profess“to believe that those who live and die in their sins are lost for 
ever ; we profess to believe, that without the outpouring of the Spirit of God, all our 
efforts are futile ; but we do not act up fully to these professions : we are indifferent, 
we are sluggish, we are inactive in our exertions for this great work, which calls for 
our greatest activity, our most fervent prayers, our untiring zeal. I have great plea- 
sure, my Christian friends, in proposing the adoption of the report which has been 
read. I rejoice in the interest which has been already manifested in the work, but I 
hope that henceforth your efforts, and your zeal, will be more in proportion to the 
object which calls them forth. 

The Rev. James SHerMan, of London, in seconding the resolution, said—Mr. 
Chairman and Christian brethren, as I appear before you this morning for the first 
time, to participate in the proceedings of this institution, I had no anticipation what- 
ever of being called upon to address this assembly. 1, however, fully concur in the 
feelings which dictated this resolution, and I cannot but most earnestly wish that the 
objects may. be extensively carried out. Sir, I believe our Home Missionary opera- 
tions depend much on a revival of real piety amongst us all ; and if, in the churches of 
Jesus Christ, this can be deeply felt, and in our own souls, as ministers of Christ, we 
shall never want either funds or agents to carry out this most excellent work. Very 


- Much depends on each of our churches having a man of a devoted mind, who 


will interest himself in the villages and stations which may be occupied in his 
neighbourhood. It was my privilege at Reading to have a man of that description, 
possessed of a very tender and sympathizing mind towards the poor and the miserable, 
and the untaught around. It was his habit on a Sunday morning, occasionally, to go 
first to one place, and then to another, to hold a prayer-meeting, and there are, at this 
moment, on the very spots where he used to hold prayer-meetings, five beautiful little 
chapels erected, and perhaps, I may be forgiven if I say, that neither in London, nor 
in the country, would you find prettier buildings ; they have all been built of Bristol 
stone, have a bell to ring the hour for worship, and are, most of them, well attended. 
I was glad to hear that there are 500 stations occupied by this Society, and, what is 
best of all, that 350 members have been added to the church of Christ, during the past 
year, fromthe labours of the missionaries. How delightful to think that such a num- 
ber of precious souls have been added to the church of Christ. Only let us endeavour to 
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excite in our own hearts, and amongst our people, an intense sympathy for the perishing 
around us, and the next year, instead of the present increase of funds, we shall have 
them doubled and trebled. I did not quite sympathize with the statement, where 
it said that we should have no regrets about legacies. Now, I must confess this, I do 
regret that those who have been accustomed to give to the cause of Christ during 
* their life-time, should, when they come to die, give their property to some fattened 
relatives, who do not want it, instead of giving it to circulate the propagation of 
the Gospel. And I wish that some of us, who have the opportunity, when people are 
making their wills, would just drop a word to that effect. I think it might be 
exceedingly useful to the church of Christ ; although I quite agree that it is much 
better for a man to be his own executor, than to leave others to dispense his property 
when he dies. Yet I venture to say, that, if I could bring a legacy of £500 to 
this institution, notwithstanding all the qualms which he had expressed, the secretary 
would not refuse to accept it. Without further occupying the time of the meeting, I 
will conclude with expressing a hope, that God will extend his blessing to all these 
efforts. 

Sir Cutuine Earpiy Smiru, Bart. rose to support the resolution.—My dear 
friends and brethren, I am but little prepared to address you upon this subject, 
and the less so from the opposite reason to that which is generally avowed; not 
from the paucity, but from the variety of subjects connected with Home Missions, 
which makes it difficult to choose a topic upon which to say afew words. But I 
have been thinking for a few moments what I should say, and referring to the idea 
which is now present to my mind, and which I would pray God to be able to cast 
like seed over the minds of all here, is this, the importance of itinerancy in connexion 
with your Home Missions. I do not know what are the feelings of others who have 
addressed you on occasions like this; but it is a solemn feeling that there is a num- 
ber of persons deeply sympathizing in this cause, and that if any effect is to be pro- 
duced next year, it will be in a great degree in consequence of what is done now; 
it produces a feeling of responsibility which almost destroys the power of utterance. 
But I will endeavour to do my best. Dear friends, the law of nature is reciprocity. 
In our bodies the arteries convey forth the blood to the extremities, and the veins bring 
it back again. And so must it be in relation to your Home Missionary Society. Its 
junction with you confers a great honour—it is a child of yours. The Irish Evan- 
gelical Society is a child of yours; the Colonial Missionary Society is another child. 
All these confer honour, and what is more than honour, responsibility and use- 
fulness upon you. But, dear friends, it must go back again. As it rejoices 
your hearts to know that your children are walking in the truth, so must there 
also be an inclination to sustain and extend that truth, and it can, I believe, 
be done most effectually by itinerancy. I conceive that it is the duty of this 
Union to do all in its power to atiract public attention to local missions; 
not so much by given services, and not merely the ordinary form of service, the 
preaching of a sermon, but the simple preaching of Gospel in connexion with 
local missions. Perhaps I shall make myself better understood by telling you what is 
uppermost in my own mind at the present moment. The Hertfordshire Union, 
consisting not only of Pedobaptists but of Baptists, and open to all denominations, is 
at this moment originating a movement of the sort which I have endeavoured to 
describe. They propose to erect a tent in every parish and village during this 
summer ; and they have thrown themselves upon the talent, and the zeal, and the 
energy, of those who are connected with this Union, and connected with their body, 
calling upon them to come forward and help them. My friends, I anticipate great 
good from this announcement. I conceive that it may not only do good to that 
locality, but direct public attention to others also. They have taken upon themselves 
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great responsibility by engaging in this work ; but allow me, by this very act of men- 
tioning it, to devolve part of that responsibily upon you. Will you pray for them ? 
I wish to devolve part of the responsibility upon the Secretaries of the Union, that 
they may feel it their duty to do all in their power to promote the object. Brethren, 
these are times, as we have been already told, in which men must act up to their 
principles, their negative principles, and their affirmative principles. One part of 
truth, is the truth of agency; and in order to demonstrate the truth of your princi- 
ples, they must be seen to be active. Do let me entreat those who are able to come 
forward and aid us. I have facts before me; I know that this comes home to their 
consciences, and that they must feel that they ought to participate. I do entreat 
them to come forward and render their best assistance to the work. These, my 
friends, are unconnected observations ; but, as I have already said, on these occa- 
sions one feels great responsibility. I cast this seed upon you, hoping that it will 
spring up and bear abundant fruit in the next year. 

It was agreed that, at this stage of the proceedings, the Secretary should call over 
the list of County and District Associations, to receive the communications of 
the delegated brethren, as the operations of the County Unions are closely connected 
with those of the Home Missionary Society. 

The following brethren reported for their respective associations. Rev. H. Addis- 
cott, for East Bucks ; Rev. J. P. Bull, North Bucks; Rev. R. Chamberlayne, Dorset ; 
Sir Culling E. Smith, Herts; Rev. J. Kelly, Lancashire; Rev. J. Blackburn, 
Middlesex ; Rev. B. Hobson, Northamptonshire ; Rev. Thos. Mays, Leicestershire ; Rev. 
A. Reed, Norfolk; Rev. I. Pattison, Shropshire; Rev. J. Jones, Oxfordshire; Rev. 
J. Hill, Staffordshire; Rev. S. Davis, Suffolk; Rev. J. Richards, Surrey; Rev. J. 
Edwards, Sussex. Written communications were also made for the counties of 
Durham and Derby. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, it was determined that the reports from 
the remaining associations should be heard on Friday morning, before the resolution 
on Home Missions be put from the chair. 

The Rev. Toomas Binney then concluded with prayer. 

The meeting then adjourned to attend the annual meeting of the Irish Evangelical 


Society. 





ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


On Wednesday, April 28th, 1841, the Rev. D. Martin, late of Newport Pagnel Col- 
lege, was publicly ordained to the pastoral office over the Independent church 
and congregation, Creaton, Northamptonshire. The Rev. B. Hobson, of Welford, 
introduced the service by reading and prayer ; the Rev. J. Bull, classical tutor of New- 
port Pagnel College, delivered the introductory discourse; in which he gave a 
luminous exposition of the principles of Congregational dissent. The Rev. E. T. 
Prust, of Northampton, having called upon the church publicly to ratify their invita- 
tion, proposed the usual questions, and received the confession of faith; the Rev. D. 
Griffiths, of Long Buckby, offered the ordination prayer ; and the Rev. N. M. Harry, 
of London, addressed a very affectionate, instructive, and impressive charge to 
the young minister, founded on 2 Timothy iv. 5, and concluded by prayer ; the Rev. 
Messrs. Davies, Cozens, and Nettleship, assisted in the service. 

In the evening, the Rev. George Nettleship, of Yelvertoft, commenced the service of 
reading and prayer ; and the Rev. T. Toller, of Kettering, preached to the people from 
Hebrews xiii. 17, and concluded by prayer; the Rev. W. Hawkins, of Towcester, also 
assisted in the service. 

It is pleasing to be able to state, that the auspicious circumstances under which the 
union has been formed, give an additional interest to the impressive and hallowed 
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services, God having given many manifestations of his presence and blessing 
in awakening a general desire for hearing, in bringing many under serious concern for 
their souls, in several signal instances of conversion, and creating an anxiety in 
his people to co-operate for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


On the 13th of April, 1841, J. F. Mandeno (late of Wem) was recognized as the 
pastor of the Congregational church at Newport, Salop. The services of the day were 
introduced with the reading of the Scriptures and prayer, by the Rev. J. Pattison, of 
Wem; the Rev. W. Dawson, of Dudley, delivered an appropriate introductory 
discourse; the Rev. W. Reeve, of Oswestry, (in the absence of the Rev. T. Weaver, 
who was prevented from attending by indisposition,) asked the questions, and offered 
the recognition prayer ; after which, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, addressed the 
pastor, with great tenderness, fidelity, and impressiveness, from Ephesians iy. 12, 

In the evening, the Rev. Dr. Redford, of Worcester, delivered an admirable discourse 
to the people from 2 Corinthians xl. 2, “ For I am jealous over you, with a godly 
jealousy.” May our excellent brother, who enters upon a new sphere of labour, with 
the sympathies and prayers of his brethren, be abundantly prospered in his ministry. 


The Rev. John Bramall, of Patricroft, has accepted the call of the church at Stain. 
land, near Halifax, to become its pastor ; and he entered on his labours there, on the 
first Sabbath of May, with the best wishes and fervent prayers of all. 


OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


Westminster Cuaper.—This handsome and commodious edifice, erected by the 
Metropolitan Chapel Fund Association, was opened for the celebration of public 
worship on Thursday, May 6th, 1841. The Rev. Dr. Leifchild, of Craven Chapel, com- 


menced the solemn services of the day, by reading appropriate passages of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and by prayer. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Raffles of 
Liverpool, from 1 Cor. iii. v. 9, “ Ye are God’s building.” The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of 
Kensington, offered the concluding prayer. The evening service was introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison, of Brompton—the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, delivered a dis- 
course from Rev. xxi. v. 10, on the Holy City, and the Rev. J. Young (Wesleyan) 
concluded with prayer. 

Several gentlemen resident in the neighbourhood of the chapel had provided a 
dinner at the King’s Arms Tavern, Palace Yard, to which more than 120 gentlemen 
sat down. C. Hindley, Esq. M.P., one of the first patrons of this effort, and a liberal 
contributor, presided as chairman, supported on his right by Thomas Wilson, Esq. of 
Highbury, well known by his zeal and munificence in this particular field of useful- 
ness; and on his left by the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, who had, from the first, given to 
this effort to extend the means of religious instruction in Westminster, his counsel 
and most cordial support. Among the company present were the Rev. Drs. Raffles, 
Fletcher, Morrison, Vaughan, and the Rev. Messrs. Blackburn, Ely, Jenkyn, Kelly, 
Arundell, Palmer, Freeman, Hunt, Richards, Martyn, the Wesleyan and Baptist 
ministers, and Rev. J. Robinson, Secretary of the Metropolitan Chapel Fund Asso- 
ciation. The time between the services would not admit of much discussion, but 8 
fine cordial feeling pervaded the meeting towards these aggressive movements upon 
the darkness and vice with which, even in London, the church is surrounded. 

Having inserted an engraving of this substantial and appropriate structure in our 
volume last year, and also given the particular circumstances in which the erection 
originated, we must refer the reader to that portion of our publication. Now that 
the edifice is completed, we must say that it is highly creditable to the judgment and 
spirit of the Metropolitan Chapel Fund Association, and to the taste of the architect, 
J. Tarring, Esq. It is imposing in the outline, and possesses in its internal arrange- 
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ments every convenience. Both preachers and hearers expressed their entire gratifi- 
cation. 
We cannot close this brief account of the interesting and solemn services of the 
day, without adverting to the importance of combination. The rapid increase of the 
population in all large towns has far outstripped the tardy movements of the churches 
to meet its religious necessities. At no preceeding period have such attempts been 
made as now to corrupt the minds, especially of the humbler classes, and to render 
them disaffected, ndt only towards some obnoxious forms and pretensions in religion, 
but towards religion itself. The simplicity and spirituality of the New Testament . 
economy, too, are insidiously threatened, and even openly assailed, so that all who 
advocate the independence of the church of all secular control—and maintain the real 
and supreme authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the chief shepherd and bishop of 
souls, are subjected to an indirect, and, in some cases, to a direct persecution of no 
ordinary severity. Wealth, education, ecclesiastical rank, and even obsolete and 
barbarous laws, are all made to tell with the utmost force against every attempt made 
in town or country to extend the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
God, in his gracious providence, has permitted these events to teach us and make us 
feel the necessity of a closer union among ourselves, as Congregational churches, and 
the importance of a wiser and a more devoted application of such resources as are at 
our disposal. The weak must be strengthened—the fallen must be raised up—desolate 
and unproductive districts must be brought under culture. We must not only makea 
stand against ecclesiastical encroachment and pretension, but we must place ourselves 
in a position not only to resist but to demonstrate, by the help of God’s grace, that 
nothing is wanted but Christian principle and the love of God in the heart to render 
the church fully competent to answer the great ends of her constitution, “to be the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world.” 

At present the Metropolitan Chapel Fund Association has not gained that standing 
it may Sjustly claim, and which it must occupy to meet, even in a very limited mea- 
sure, the fearfully augmenting want of its labours; but it is rising in the regards of 
the churches, and must ultimately be adopted as one of the chief means of supplying 
long-neglected districts with evangelical ordinances. Let the larger towns of the 
kingdom follow the example—let it be brought before the attention of our County 
and District Associations. It is high time that an effectual stop be put to the humi- 
liations and heartbreaking disappointments to which many faithful ministers are sub- 
jected by being obliged to apply to strangers for help in clearing off pecuniary incum- 
brances, and that measures should be adopted to ‘keep pace with an increasing 
population, by providing for it the salutary and Divine institutions of the public 
ministry of the everlasting Gospel. Let all the faithful in Christ Jesus, in any given 
district, make common cause against the profligate and spurious errors of our times, 
and in defence of the truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. ‘“ Unity is strength.” The 
preaching of the cross is the power of God unto salvation. “Thou, O God, hast 
given a banner to them that feared thee, that it may be displayed because of the 
truth.” 
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Little has transpired respecting roREIGN NATIONS during the past month, of com- 
manding interest. The Porte has conceded to Mehemet Ali the hereditary sove- 
reignty of Ecypr, in the direct line of succession, with the command in the army and 
Navy. Rumours of an insurrection amongst the Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire are in circulation, but authentic accounts have not been received. 

- Sparn has appointed the Duke of Victoria (General Espartero) to be sole regent 
and guardian of her infant sovereign. Every philanthropist must wish, that, escaping 
N.8. VOL. Vv. 3N 
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the temptations of successful soldiers, his patriotism may control his ambition, and 
Spain become regenerated by his government. 

But our Home affairs require our especial attention. Since the Reform Bill was 
enacted, the enthusiasm of the people in favour of the Whig government has gradually 
subsided, from a feeling of disappointment respecting its practical results. The loss 
of successive elections, (and that of Nottingham the most admonitory of them all,) 
together with a present deficiency in the revenue of £1,840,000, and a further 
reduction anticipated to the amount of £2,500,000, at a time when the manufacturing 
districts are in the greatest distress—have led her Majesty’s advisers to resolve upon a 
course of policy that will probably merge all the political distinctions of Whig and Tory, 
Radical and Chartist, into two great parties, Monopolists and Anti-Monopolists, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on submitting the budget to the parliament, 
proposed that the duties on foreign sugar, timber, and corn, should be so modified as 
greatly to extend their home consumption, which would at once improve our foreign 
trade, and increase the annual revenue. Upon the first of these questions a debate 
of eight nights took place, which terminated in a division which gave a majority of 
thirty-six against the measure. Another discussion upon the still more important 
question of the corn-laws, is fixed for an early day, and will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by a dissolution of the present parliament. 

With such a prospect before us, we feel it to be our duty, as Christian journalists, 
to record our opinions upon these questions, and to express a hope that none of our 
readers who possess the franchise will, at such a crisis, shrink from its exercise, but 
play the part of .men for the cause of patriotism and philanthropy, the common 
interests of our country and the world. 

It cannot be doubted, that if tropical produce, sugar and coffee, could be imported 
at a much lower price, that their consumption would be proportionably increased, 
and the Temperance reform, which has happily commenced amongst us, would be 
greatly facilitated. Who that visits the cold, dilapidated, miserable houses of the 
poor, in the metropolis and our other large towns, but must wish that building mate- 
rials were so reduced in price as to permit of the erection of cheap and comfortable 
dwellings for the labouring classes, so necessary to their health, contentment, and 
good morals. The proposed alterations in the duties of timber is one step towards 
this most desirable and necessary change. 

And then, as it regards the corn-laws, we would adopt the language of Dr. Chalmers, 
and say, that “for the sake of its moral benefit, we know of no achievement 
more urgently desirable, than that of a free corn trade. There is not a more fertile 
topic of clamour and burning discontent all over the land, and were it but effectually 
set at rest, we are aware of nothing which might serve more to sweeten the breath 
of British society.”* Important as these measures may be, in a financial point 
of view, they are to be prized by Christians, mainly for their benevolent and moral 
aspects, and as tending to the abolition of that “ narrow and heart-burning system of 
prohibitions, alike dissatisfactory to the people abroad and the people at home.” The 
government that has the moral courage to propose these changes, is now charged by 
the high casts of England, with not possessing “ the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons :” that may be true ; but do the members of that house give true expression to 
the mind of the nation? At such a moment, it is the highest social virtue, for a man 
to follow the dictates of his conscience, maugre all the influences and intimidation that 
may be employed against him, and to give his influence to uphold the united interests 
of benevolence, patriotism, and loyalty. 

Mr. Easthope, the member for Leicester, has obtained leave to bring in a bill 
“to abolish Church-rates, and to empower the members of the established church to 





* Political Economy, p. 523, 24. 
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levy a tax on pews and seats, for the maintenance of churches ;” but in the present 
state of parties, no advantage will be gained, except that which will result from 
printing the bill. 

Sir Herbert Jenner has at length pronounced in the Court of Arches, an elaborate 
judgment in the case of Mastin v. Escott, on the validity of lay-baptism, in which he 
confirmed the celebrated decision of Sir J. Nicholls, (Kemp v. Wilkes,) and sentenced 
the vicar of Gedney to three months’ suspension! Notice of appeal to the judicial 
committee of the privy council was immediately given, but, we presume, with small 

of success. This is a grave business for those clergymen who regard that 
baptism invalid, which has not been administered by priestly hands, “ many of whom,” 
The Christian Observer states, “ have expressed a determination not to bury persons 
so circumstanced.” The clergy might easily relieve themselves of the difficulty, if they 
would permit Nonconformist ministers to perform the last sad rites over the graves of 
their people, in the parish churchyards. But as they claim the exclusive right of 
officiating “in their freehold,” and yet have conscientious difficulties in obeying 
the decisions of their own court, they fix themselves on the horns of an ugly dilemma, 
from which they have but one way of escape, which it seems, indeed, some are inclined 
to take.* 

Tue GeneraL AssEMBLY OF THE CHURCH oF ScoTLAND has commenced its 
annual session under circumstances of the deepest interest, which may, in fact, lead 
at an early period to the separation of church and state in that country. We think 
with Sir Culling E. Smith, that “the Evangelical party are right as a church, though 
wrong as an established church. It is their incongruous system necessarily making 
one truth come into collision with another truth, which alone deserves reprobation. 
Itis a ¢ruth that a church ought to be as free as air, and the pastors ought to harmo- 
nize with their people. It is’a ¢ruth that the courts of law must exercise supreme 
authority over every recognized corporation in the nation, and must provide that its 
officers shall be appointed and instructed according to statute. In an unhealthy 
church one of these principles is dormant. In an unhealthy state, the other principle 
isdormant. Honour to the church which in even an imperfect degree recognizes the 
one truth! Honour to the state, which resolutely defends the other! The result of 
both can only be the working out and reducing into action of the theory which 
voluntaries have always held—the mischief, religious and constitutional, of having 
church and state united.” 

We cannot close our monthly retrospect without a glance at the ANNIVERSARIES 
of the leading religious societies of the year. 

The monopoly question doubtless diffused a feeling of coldness and reserve over the 
proceedings of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which seemed alike to affect 
the speakers and the audience. A strong appeal was made in the report for aug- 





* A large placard has been posted on the walls of London, relating to this question, 
which is too good an illustration of the present state of things, not to be preserved. 
TO THE CLERGY. 
No one respects tameness, although some do selfishness. Laying aside both, 

STAND BY A PERSECUTED BROTHER. 

Throw off your gowns to a man, if necessary, sooner than be any longer enslaved 

to the vanity and presumption of the Wesleyan sect. 
IF BISHOPS 

annot enact laws for the protection, as easily as for the oppression of the clergy, 
OUGHT. THEY TO BE IN PARLIAMENT? 

Attacks on private property, and the rights of rectors, will sooner or later bring 

their own punishment. 
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mented resources, to which we sincerely hope the public will respond. But to haye 
the support of the public, it is necessary that societies should be managed on liberal 
public principles. 

Our Wesleyan Methodist. brethren brought together a motley group of advocates 
at their Missionary Meeting, which fidelity requires us to say we observed with sin. 
cere regret. The Christian affection displayed by the members of other churches, 
and the professors of other creeds, we cannot deplore—but the enthusiastic reception 
of those who have been more eminent for their party politics than for their personal 
purity, is no good omen, we think, for the spiritual health of the Christian community 
that will woo and welcome such associates. 

At the Church Missionary Society anniversary, its president, Lord Chichester, 
referred in very grateful terms to a hint thrown out by the Bishop of London, that 
some arrangements should be made to refer all the ecclesiastical matters of the two 
Church Missionary Societies to one and the same recognized authority, consisting of a 
council of bishops! Good Mr. Bickersteth was delighted with the suggestion, 
and with great simplicity exclaimed, “ How encouraging it is after forty years’ labour, 
that we have come to a point when the bishops generally can join our Society, and 
cordially sanction and approve its operations amongst the heathen.” He did net stop 
to inquire whether this approximation resulted from the improved character of 
the bishops or the deteriorated character of the Society. Mr. Baptist Noel, with 
a fidelity and manliness, worthy of his character, remarked, “ That no advantage 
would be gained by the high patronage referred to, if it was to be attended by 
any departure from plain Christian principle. There must be no compromise of prin- 
ciple,”—and plainly intimated that he was apprehensive of danger in giving over the 
management of the Society to the bishops, who, however excellent themselves, might 
have successors who would little regard the original constitution of the Society. 
Such a step would, in our opinion, give the coup de grace to the evangelical party 
in the church of England. 

The London Missionary Society was favoured by the presidency of Lord Morpeth, 
who, towards the close of a speech of great force and beauty, remarked, “that the 
messenger who lights the camp of the Gospel.amongst the heathen, has the creden- 
tials of an authentic ordination—the herald, who dispenses the bread of life to the 
famishing, is the true successor of the apostles.” This important sentiment, 
made more important as proceeding from a member of Her Majesty’s Government, was 
quickly responded to by the Rev. W. Carter, (incumbent of Melton,) who said, “ such 
tidings as we have heard in your report, they are the seal of your apostolicity.” And 
Mr. Baptist Noel, in a speech characterized by a lovely combination of wisdom and 
goodness, was not ashamed to fraternize with us, and to plead for union amongst all 
the true people of God. 

The progress of the word and grace of our Lord and Master, by the instrumentality 
of these various societies, is evident, and if Christ be preached, therein we will rejoice, 
and do rejoice. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. Clunie—Fletch 
and Matheson. 

From Rev. Messrs. J. Bounsell—Thos. Loader—P. Smith—J. Robinson—J. Pattison 
—H. Adiscott—W. Moore—J. A. Goulty—D. E. Ford—Walter Scott—R. Ashton— 
J. Galloway. 

Sir. J. B. Williams—Mr. S. W. Partridge—A Non-conformist—A.—T.K.S.—G.—J. 

The great length to which the Report of the meeting of the Congregational Union 
has extended, has compelled us to postpone some articles of intelligence till our 
next. 
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